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WINTER SCENE.—BOSTON HARBOR. 

If, last summer, a young gentleman had made an appointment 
with a young lady of his acquaintance for a sleigh-ride this winter 
in Boston harbor, he would have stood a fair chance of becoming 
an inmate of that excellent institution whose substantial brick 
buildings crown the heights of Somerville. Yet we have seen 
within a few weeks the practicability of crossing the bay in a cutter 
on runners thoroughly demonstrated. Our artist, Mr. Hill, during 
the existence of this strange state of things, took a walk on the 
bay, and brought us back, as a trophy of the excursion, the spirited 
drawing which ornaments this page. The sketch represents the 
Royal mail steamship America coming in through the channel- 
way. In the distance is seen the steamer Enoch Train, which did 
yeoman’s service in keeping the channel open until Jack Frost re- 
doubled his energies, and for a brief space put a stop to naviga- 
tion. In the background are seen the gray bastions of the fort. 
Beyond the channel-way, a crowd of persons are descried upon 
the granite ice; while in the foreground are seen pedestrians un- 
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concernedly strolling about, and fishermen at holes cut through 
the surface, busily pursuing their pleasure or avocation. Our citi- 
zens certainly had, during the cold term, a very fair representation 
of the polar regions, “got up,’”’ as the theatrical managers say, 
“with a total disregard of expense.” It was a curious thing to 
stand above the tide perfectly secure, an d look around upon a vast 
field of ice, forming a solid plain, where our eyes are accustomed 
to see dashing waves, steamers cutting their way through the 
water, sail-boats and ferry boats plying in all directions, and stately 
ships, with piles of snowy canvass, returning from distant lands, 
or departing on adventurous voyages. Frost and snow wrought 
& most magical transformation ; the most familiar objects figured 
in a strange masquerade. Even the city looked wierd and phan- 


/ 


tom-like, for the heavy masses of snow had completely changed | 


the style of architecture. Scarcely did we recognize the graceful 
spire of Christ Church, with its musical bells ; Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment looked out of place—only the dome of the State-House ap- 
peared natural. Many ladies were tempted to make excursions 
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on the ice, and boldly ventured forth for a stroll among the islands. 
The old tug-boat, ‘‘ East Boston,” changed for the nonce into a 
hotel, attracted many visitors among the men. Booths were im- 
provised here and there, where cigars and potables were dispensed. 
Governor’s Island was easily reached by pedestrians. From Gov- 
ernor’s Island, you strolled over to Spectacle Island—it was a 
spectacle !—paid a visit to the light-house keeper on Long Island, 
and passed over to Apple Island before coming home. As the 
cold increased, and the ice thickened, horses and sleighs made 
their appearance. But the ice-embargo did not last long. The 
city government, and the Board of Trade, and the merchants, all 
pulled together in their noble efforts to raise the siege. The 
cutting out of a ship-channel eight miles in length by its wind- 
ings, was a great achievement, successfully accomplished, and re- 
flected the highest credit on all concerned—the heads that planned, 
the hands that contributed the means, and the sturdy arms thus 
set in motion. There is nothing that Boston capital and Boston 
energy cannot accomplish, when they choose. 


BRITISH MAIL STEAMER COMING UP BOSTON HARBOR THROUGH THE ICE. < 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE SPANISH MOGR. 


THE CONVENT OF ALCALA. 


ASTORY OF THE THRONE, THE ALTAR AND THE FOREST. 


BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 


[CoNTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—{contixvep.] 

Juan stood stupefied by the sight which met his eyes. He placed 
his hand to his forehead. He had left his cell with the determina- 
tion to kill Escobar and Father Jerome, but fortunately he was 
saved from crime by their absence. The fever left him, and he 
turned to seek his cell unseen, but the door of Father Jerome’s 
cell was closed and locked on the outside. He feared to be found 
there, and seeing no way of escape, he sprang into a cabinet on 
one side of the hall. He had scarcely ensconced himself in his 
hiding-place, when two persons entered, talking. One voice was 
Escobar’s, and the other, to his great surprise, was that of a wo- 
man,—that of the Countess Altamira. Fearing to be deceived, 
the young monk pushed aside the curtain, closing a small round 
window of the cabinet, and distinctly saw the faces of both Esco- 
bar and the countess. 

Escobar and the countess conversed gaily, and soon Father 
Jerome entered. He smiled at seeing the countess, but frowned 
as he said : 

“The Duke d’Uzede is not here ?” 

“No; he was unable to accompany me. He was obliged to 
attend a reception at court.” 

“T thought he had arrived, for Paolo said some one awaited 


me.” 
“Tt was me,” said Escobar. 


“Then,” said Father Jerome, “we will begin our supper, if 
senora the countess is willing.” 

“In security, at least ?” the latter answered, laughing. 

“Yes,” replied the superior; “all sleep in the convent, and all 
the gates are closed.” 

“T hope they will open for me this night; I cannot pass a night 
in this holy place without danger.” 

“Fear nothing,” said Escobar. “I will re-conduct you by the 
way you came—by the little subterranean passage which conducts 
to the little door of the cloister.” 

Juan listened attentively, and lost not one word. 

They wished to accomplish the fall of the Count de Lerma, and 
disclosed that the king was in love with Alitea, and the countess 
wished him to be so with Carmina, and was doing all she could to 
bring it about. She had determined upon one thing, and that was 
to entirely break off the marriage of Carmina and Fernand; and 
the attentive listener in the cabinet raised his eyes to God, vow- 
ing to frustrate her schemes if possible. 

Of many things they talked. Fernand had told at court the 
scandalous proceedings against Juan. Alitea had sworn to avenge 
him, and the two worthy fathers trembled when they heard that 
Juan was the brother of Alitea, who was so loved and had so 
much influence over the king. The only way to gain power and 
defeat Alitea was to throw her into a dungeon and execute her. It 
could be easily done, for she was a heretic—a Moor. 

Juan trembled with rage. 

The countess stood ready to help in all cases, for Alitea was the 
rival of her niece and her own. Escobar had a deadly poison 
which he would give the countess. The victim would show no 
signs of violence, merely droop and die. If the countess was not 
afraid to use it, it should be hers. Eagerly the countess demanded 
the phial. Escobar rose to get it, and went towards the cabinet 
where Juan was concealed. 

‘The latter trembled, and a cold sweat stood on his face. 

“No, no!” cried Father Jerome. “‘ Where are yougoing? Not 
in that; in the other.” 

Escobar bowed, and entered the opposite cabinet. He soon 
returned with a crystal flask, containing a rose-colored liquid. 

“Hold!” said the superior, taking it in his hands. “Listen, 
senora. Put a few drops of this liquid in a glass of water, in any 
drink whatever ; no taste will be perceived, for it has none. Weeks 
and months perhaps will pass; but little by little, day by day, 
hour by hour, a sure, slow. decomposition will take place, will be 
felt in every organ. Without pain, at the end of three or four 
months, perhaps less, following the dose, they will die, without the 
most anxious eye detectyy or suspecting the cause.” 

“ Are you sure?” cried the countess, ating le delight the 


“Philip II. knew the secret. Don Juan of Austria, too ambi- 
tious, died of consumption, in the midst of his projects of glory. 
The cause ] knew ; it is in your hands.” 

“J understand, and thank you, my father. And now I must 
0, that none may suspect my visit to the convent.” 

“1 will lead you back, and then seek my couch,” said Escobar. 

An instant after and the orgies were finished. ‘Lhe aparunent 
was veiled in obscurity. Juan heard the picture of Saint Jerome 
glide into its place, and the opening in the cell of the superior 
was tightly closed. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE ESCAPE. 

Fuixpinc himself alone, Juan ventured to leave his hiding-place, 
and fearing to knock inst some piece of furniture, he waited 
patiently till he beard the good father suoring loudly, which weti- 


fied to the soundness of his sleep. All his fears for the safety of 
his loved ones had returned. Alitea was surrounded by enemies, 
and he better than any one knew the deadly cunning and hatred 
of the countess and her confidants. 

He knew not how to leave this chamber where he was shut up. 
He had thanked Heaven for disclosing to him the infernal designs 
of his persecutors ; but now he trembled with the fear that he 
could not help them ; for should he be discovered—and there was 
every prospect that he would be,—he would be thrown into a dun- 
geon of the convent and could do nothing—not even warn those 
he loved. He resigned himself to his fate, to wait till morning, 
when Father Jerome should go to prayers and vacate his cell ; he 
could, perhaps, then make his way out. He had just come to that 
decision, when he heard a great noise in the adjoining cell. Juan’ 
placed his ear against the picture of Saint Jerome, and listened. 

“Who is it?” cried the superior. 

“Me, my father,” replied Escobar, “who came to announce to 
you an extraordinary and terrible event. Returning from con- 
ducting the countess, I thought I would see how our sick brother 
Sevilla was. I opened the door softly and found him gone.” 

“Misericordia!” cried the superior, rising from his sleep. 
“Can it be that the vengeance of the sister and persecntors is 
commencing? Can it be that, by the order of the king, they have 
dared to violate the rights of the convent and penetrate by force 
in our walls ?” 

“That is what I fear. I fear scandal will fall upon us. Let us 
take comfort. The porter says no one has entered, but some one 
went out.” 

“But perhaps we are mistaken. Our walls are too high, our 
gates and grating too well closed. Perhaps he is hid in some cor- 
ner of the cloister.” 

At this moment the clock in the cloister sounded the hour for 
prayers, and the two fathers left. 

The anxieties of Juan became greater still. If he remained 
here, he would be discovered and thrown into prison; if he at- 
tempted to escape, and was discovered, the same fate awaited him. 
But there was a possibility of success. He tried to move the pic- 
ture of Saint Jerome, but it resisted, for it was bolted on the ofher 
side. Thus, then, every chance of safety or escape was gone. He 
was almost famished and very sleepy. Seeing the debris of the 
feast still remained, he ate a little, and then, in spite of the dan- 
gers which menaced him, he threw himself upon the curtained bed, 
and, worn out with illness and anxiety, he fell sound asleep. 


When he awoke, some hours had elapsed. The fever had quit- 
ted him, and all his faculties had returned. He did not know, 
unfortunately, how long he had slept, or what time of the day it 
was. The room he occupied was still in obscurity. There was 
one window, but it was closed by a thick curtain of Persian silk, 
and he dared not open it, neither did he know which side of the 
convent it was on. He could just distinguish the articles in the 
room, and ran now no risk of stumbling against anything. He 
saw shining on the table a sharp knife ; this he seized; it was an 
arm. One moment he thought of using it against himself; it was 
to escape an eternal prison, and, perhaps, greater suffering still. 
But who would save Alitea? who would watch over her? No— 
he would not shorten the life God had given him. 

He saw before him the ceremonial dress of the superior. What 
did he risk? He clothed himself in the dress of the Jesuit, pass- 
ing around his neck the large blue ribbons of the abbeys of Alcala 
de Henares, at the end of which dangled a cross of wood. The 
feeble light which brightened the room wholly disappeared ; 
it was night, and the angelus, which Sevilla heard sound, warned 
him that Brother Paolo weuld soon come. 

He heard the door of the cell open, and placing himself by the 
side of the picture, he awaited, hardly daring to breathe. The 
pannel glided without noise, and Brother Paolo appeared, carrying 
in one hand an empty basket, and in the other a lantern, which 
allowed him to see those things before him, but not on either 
side. 

Hardly had he gone a few steps, when Juan stepped behind him 
and entered the cell, closing the pannel and drawing the bolt. 
The monk, in the midst of moving dishes, heard not the slight 
noise. Juan stopped for nothing now. He descended the stair- 
case and traversed the court, hoping that the angelus, which was 
still chanted, would keep all the brothers in the chapel. 

Juan went to the porter’s cell, bearing himself outwardly with 
pride, though his heart beat violently. The porter was reading 
bya small lamp. At the sight of the superior, he raised himself 
quickly, and murmured between his teeth : 

“Jt is singular! I have not seen him retu—” 

An imperious gesture prevented him from finishing his sentence. 
Without looking at him, without speaking one word, Sevilla made 
him a sign to open the gate, which the other obeyed. 

When Juan saw open before him this gate—the last barrier 
which held him captive,—his bosom heaved, and he felt like fall- 
ing on his knees and thanking God. He was still within the con- 
vent walls, when he saw before him a monk bearing the blue rib- 
bon of the order of Alcala de Henares. It was Father Jerome. 

At the sight of a second abbot so like himself, Father Jerome 
remained stupefied with open mouth. Juan at once understood 
the danger of his position. The gate of the convent was not 
closed ; the real abbot could call; they would come at his voice. 
Already he cried : 

“Who are you?” 

“ Silence !” said Juan, pulling his hood over his face. 

“¥rom whence come you ?”’ 

“On the part of the Countess Altamira,” he whispered in the 
ear of the superior. 

“ Speak,”’ said the superior, embling with fear. And he tried 


to make him epter the convent. 


“Not here!” cried the false abbot, with a terror which was not 
feigned, and which redoubled that of Father Jerome. 

Without giving him time to reply, he seized the arm of the 
reverend man, and led him rapidly some steps from the convent. 
The superior followed him for some time in silence, persuaded 
that the message he bore was of great importance. But when he 
was fifty steps or more from the convent, and almost entering the 
city, he cried out: 

“ Speak now!” 

Juan made a sign with his hand, to imply that there was still 
danger. Some minutes afterwards, the superior cried : 

“ But speak then! Why come at this hour? Why leave the 
convent clothed in my costume ?” 

Juan renewed the gesture which seemed to say: “ Not yet. 
Await.” 

At last, at the end of a few more minutes, the superior stopped. 
The two monks were on a square where many streets met; the 
city of Alcala was not lighted at this time, and the superior 
cried : 

“Here, senor, no one can see Or hear us. Tell mé how the 
message with which the countess has charged you.” 

Sevilla, finding himself so far from the convent that it was im- 

«possible for the superior to call his brothers, seized with great force 
the hand of the monk, and placing his lips near his ear, exclaimed : 

“The countess told me to tell you, my father, that you are an 
infamous man !” 

And leaving the superior stupefied, bewildered and thunder- 
struck, Sevilla entered the first street he came to, knowing that 
even if the superior pursued him, the legs of a man sixty years 
old could not keep pace with those of a young man. Sevilla ran 
to the end of the street, then took another on his right, and then 
only dared to pause to listen. No cry, no step could he hear ; he 
was not pursued. He reflected upon what he would do; go to 
Madrid as quickly as possible to warn and protect Alitea. But 
he could not reach there this night, and on foot: he was ill, and 
the emotions he had experienced, now that the greatest danger was 
passed, made him feel weak. He felt he must rest, but where 4 
He thought of Gongarello, but whereabouts in Alcala his shop 
was, he knew not. The streets were nearly deserted, but travers- 
ing them, he came across a man in a black mantle. 

“Can you tell me where is the shop of Gongarello the barber ?” 

“Nothing more easy. The second street on the left; the last 
house on the right.” 

Juan thanked him and set off. He found the shopensily. The 
door was closed. He knocked; no one answered. He knocked 
louder ; a little window opened. 

“Who is there ?” 

“A friend.” 

Gongarello hesitated, for he saw the dress of a monk. 

“Gongarello !” cried the young man again, as he saw the bar- 
ber leave the window, “ Gongarello, I am a friend who wishes an 
asylum.” 

“For yourself?” 

“For myself. Do you not recognize me—me—Juan ?” 

At these words, the barber closed the window, but only to open 
the door quickly. 

“Enter! enter!” 

The moment Juan entered the shop, he thought he heard dis- 
tinctly the tramp of feet in the street. He cared little now; he 
was in a place of safety. Gongarello overwhelmed him with 
caresses and questions. Juan told him all. The poor faithful 
barber was in despair, for he laid all Juan’s misfortunes upon his 
clumsiness in placing the letter under the dial. He wept, for he 
believed he always brought misfortune upon the young man, whom 
he loved like a child. 

Juan told him he must rest, and then set forth for Madrid. Gon- 
garello gave him his own bed, and watched over his slumbers. 
When Juan awoke, feeling refreshed by his rest, a nice supper was 
prepared for him, and Gongarello’s mule ready harnessed at the 
door. Before leaving, Gongarello raised a glass to his lips. 

“To your health, to your happiness and success. Monk in 
dress, but not in heart. You are always a Moor—one of our 
brothers.” 

“ You have said truly!” cried Juan. . 

They got into the carriage, and Gongarello took the reins. 

“ Will you conduct me safely to Madrid ?” 

“J swear it to you!” cried the barber. 

But, by misfortune, he could not keep his oath. The unpre- 
tending carriage had hardly gone through one street, before three or 
four men on horseback surrounded it and stopped it. The barber 
was ordered to alight, and one of the men sprang into the carriage 
by the side of Juan, and made the male set off at a round trot, 
while the others followed behind, leaving poor Gongarello stunned 
with the mishap. He suid only to himself, as he saw his friend 
carried off: “ Ab, the poor young man! it is certainly I who bring 
him misfortune !” 

“Tam lost!” said Juan, to himself. “I should have thought 
that Father Jerome and Escobar, knowing my friendship with 
Gongarello, would surround his shop with spies and guards, ‘The 
house of a friend was the last place where I should have gone. . It 
is no longer a dungeon—a prison in the Inquisition that awaits 
me; it is death. J would not care, if I could save Alitea.” 

The carriage, meanwhile, was moving on, and Sevilla began to 
be astonished that they did not reach the convent of Alcala, His 
companion said not a word, but holding the reins, made the poor 
mule go faster than he had ever been made to go in his life before. 
Day began to break, and Juan perceived that they were on the 
outskirts of Madrid. Six o’clock sounded, and the carriage stopped 
before a dark, sombre-looking building. It was the palace of the 
Taquisition. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


THE HALLS OF THE INQUISITION, AND PALACE GARDENS. 


Juan was led into the judgment hall. The grand judge Esco- 
vedo began a preliminary questioning. 

“ You are Juan Sevilla ?” 

“Yes, mry father.” 

“ And I am to imprison you for having refused the baptism.” 

“1 have been baptized.” 

“ Ah!” said the judge, astonished ; “that is singular. Then I 
am to imprison you—you only a layman—for having worn the 
dress of a monk, in which you were taken.” 

“ But I have pronounced my vows ; I am a monk,” said Sevilla. 

“ Ah! that is still more singular,” said the judge. “Then Iam 
to imprison you for having escaped from the convent of Jesuits, to 
which you belonged.” 

“But 1 am not a Jesuit, and do not wish to belong to their 
order.” 

“ By Saint Iago!” said the judge, impatiently, “ it is necessary 
to imprison you for something, and I will. I imprison you for not 
being one of our order.” 

“On the contrary,” cried Juan, “I, too, ask to be one. I will, 
if you wish, belong to the order of Dominicans.” 

“ Is it possible!” 

“The one or the other, little matter, provided I am set at liber- 
ty the same moment.” 

“T will inscribe your demand,” said Escovedo, “and you shall 
be a Dominican ; but free—I cannot tell that. You were brought 
here to be imprisoned ; more than that, I must write to say that 
you are. I mast refer it to the authority of the superior.” 

’ “ And for me—it is necessary for me to be free !’’ cried Juan, in 
despair. 

“The affair must be placed before the superior court of the 
Inquisition, who will submit it to the grand inquisitor. A month 
at the most you will have to wait.” 

“A month!” cried Juan,—‘“‘a month! And during that time,” 
he said to himself, “the countess—and Alitea! It will be too 
late. Icannot then save them. My brother,” he added, aloud, 
“it is necessary that I go this moment; it is an affair of the great- 
est importance—the life of some one.” 

The Inquisition does not meddle in that.” 

“ Ah, well,” replied Sevilla, struck with a sudden thought, “ tell 
the grand inquisitor that I ask to see the Count de Lerma. [havea 
revelation to make to him—to him—to himself, a disclosure which 
interests the safety of the state and the fate of the minister.” 

“Ah, bah!” said the judge; “tell it to me, then.” 

“T have told you I will confide it only to himself. You know 
now how necessary it is for me to leave, or, at least, to be con- 
ducted to him in the palace ; and if you will not do it, it is you, 
senor judge, who will be responsible for all the misfortunes which 
will arise.” 

“That is different!” exclaimed Manuelo Escovedo. “ You 
announce a thing which demands consideration. Lead the prison- 
er,” said he, to the familiars of the Inquisition, “to prison, merely 
for form’s sake. I go to lay the subject before the good fathers. 
Adieu, my brother, for a little while.” 

But a whole week passed before the judge spoke to his com- 
panions, and Juan waited despairingly within the walls of the 
Inquisition, and the life of Alitea was menaced. 


Alitea, a widow, free, and as Duchess de Santarem, offered Car- 
mina a home with herself, where she might be free from the machi- 
nations of the countess. Carmina remained with her sister and 
friend until her marriage, which Alitea did all in her power to 
bring about, and the countess used all her efforts to break off. 
Alitea, placed between the king, who loved her, and the queen, 
who was her benefuctress, now stood a good chance of having all 
her wishes granted. Already she had gained the release and par- 
don of Yezid her brother, and thinking nothing of herself, she 
used her power solely for the benetit of her friends. The heart of 
Alitea was sad, and filled.with great anxiety for Juan. She knew 
there was no power so high or great in Spain as to be able to 
break religious vows, no matter by what means the vows had 
been obtained. ‘The bright hopes with which her heart had been 
filled upon becoming a widow, and free, were now dashed to the 
ground. Juan was a monk; no power on earth could free him 
from the bonds, and she wept bitterly when she thought that 
through devotion and love for herself and brother he had been led 
to pronounce these vows. Dearer than ever he grew to her heart, 
aud knowing that she had nothing more to hope on earth, she 
applied all her energies to making others happy. With anger and 
fear, the Countess Altamira beheld the great influence Alitea was 
gaining over all. ‘The king refused her nothing; the queen loved 
her like a child. 

One day, after having passed a restless night, Alitea entered a 
little pavilion communicating with the apartments of the queen, 
but opening also upon the garden. The day was warm, and a 
soft lulling wind came through the open garden door, and Alitea, 
Overcome with fatigue, threw herself upon a couch, and was soon 
sound asleep. Juniata, who was with her, placed by her side a 
little table, on which she left a glass of iced lemonade, that her 
young mistress might partake of it upon her awakening. ‘Then 
she softly left her. Alitea slept; a dream showed her Juan, hold- 
ing out to her his arms to protect and defend her. 

Light steps were heard upon the gravel walk; a dress fluttered 
among the trees. Alitea did not awake. A woman appeared at 
the door which opened upon the garden. It was the Countess 
Altamira, She stoppod when she saw Alitea, and looked fixedly 


© her for some minutes, ‘Then she grew pale and trembled. No 


one had seen the countess enter the garden. Alitea slept; she 
was alone,—and that glass so near her ! 

The countess looked around her attentively ; no one. She lis- 
tened ; no noise, not a step ; all was silent, except her heart, whose 
beatings she could almost hear. She hastened ; she seized a crys- 
tal flask she always carried about her, opened it, and her hand 
trembled. But she looked at Alitea ; she was so exqnisitely love- 
ly in her sleep, that the sight brought back all the rage of the 
countess, all her courage. She put into the glass a drop, and then 
more, more still. She then ran to the other side of the park, 
walked for a few minutes, mecting and conversing with some 
ladies of honor. 

Alitea slept on calmly, and the fall glass remained near her, 
untouched. 

“ She will not wake!” said the countess, with anger. And she 
was tempted to make some noise to distarb her, but prudence held 
her silent; and fearing to be seen looking at her enemy, she left 
her again, and ascended to the apartments of the palace, sustained 
with the Count de Lerma a conversation which seemed eternal, 
and was astonished on looking at the clock to find that five minutes 
had scarcely passed. She summoned all her resolution to keep 
up this punishment fifteen minutes ; but being able to stand it no 
longer, she descended again to the park, and her heart beat with 
great violence as she approached the pavilion and cast into it a 
hasty glance. Alitea was no longer there, and the glass was empty ! 


Some days after this scene, the judge Manuelo Escovedo received 
an order from the grand inqnisitor to bring Juan Sevilla to the 
palace of the Count de Lerma. Sevilla, upon the arrival of this 
letter, saw at last the doors open before him. All the torments he 
had suffered in his life, and they had not been few, were nothing to 
be compared to the agonies of the last eight days. 

He was near Alitea, and could not aid her. Death was hanging 
over her, and he could not avert it. But at last he was free; he 
wonld watch over her. He signed all that was presented to him, 
and the new brother of the Dominicans was led to the palace 
of the king, for it was there that the Count de Lerma dwelt, not 
from pride, but from prudence, to keep under his hand always his 
royal slave. Juan waited a Jong time, for the count gave an 
audience to-day. . 

At last the gates opened. Juan saw a man richly dressed, of a 
noble form and bearing. Juan was astonished at his youth, and 
made a remark to that effect to his companion. 

“ You do not know the count, then? Ah, well; that is not he, 
but another, who transacts much of his business,—his political 
major-domo. It is his private secretary, Don Rodrigo de Calde- 
ron, count of Alivarez. When the minister cannot give audience, 
it is Don Rodrigo who is charged with it.” 

The under favorite advanced slowly. Many awaited him, and 
Juan saw with affright the large number who could only apply in 
order. The Count de Bivar was the tenth on the list, and next to 
him stood Juan. Wholly occupied with his thoughts, Sevilla had 
left without perceiving it the audience hall. In his agitation, he 
had walked on, and found himself, without intending it, in the 
palace gardens. He suddenly came upon a tall man of distin- 
guished air, who was culling a bouquet of flowers. Seeing Juan, 
he exclaimed : 

“Who are you?) What do you wish?” 

And noticing the dress of a monk of Saint Dominica, he stopped 
and bowed profoundly. 

* Pardon, senor cavalier,” said Sevilla ; “I have lost myself in 
this park, and if you are, as I think, from the palace—” 

“ Yes, yes—I am,” said the unknown, smiling. 

“Deign, then, to point out to me the way to the audience hall.” 

“ You have an audience, then, to-day ?” 

“ That is to say, I would obtain one at the price of my blood, 
but I cannot. It is the most difficult thing in the world.” 


“ Perhaps I might aid you,” replied the unknown. 

“ Thanks—a thousand thanks! Ah, well; can you aid me to 
speak a few moments to the Count de Lerma—to the count 
himself?” 

“ At this moment it is difficult; but I can, if you wish, let you 
speak to the king.” 

“ That is not the same thing,” said Juan. 

The unknown blushed and said : 

“ Pardon, my father ; it is all I can do for you.” 

“Tt is the same,” quickly cried Juan. “I accept; and even 
now I think it is better. I have something to tell which the king 
ought to know.” 

“ Come, then,” said the unknown ; “ follow me.” 

As they walked side by side through the shaded alley, the 
unknown asked his name. 

“ Juan Sevilla, or rather now, Brother Louis Sevilla.” 

“You?” 

And the unknown stopped and looked so attentively at Juan 
that the young man was disconcerted. He never knew that his 
name, so obscure, could produce such an effect. 

“Ts it you whom the reverend fathers of Jesus made a monk in 
spite of himself, as I was told by Don Fernand d’ Albayda ?” 

“ Yes, senor; but I do not remember having seen you before.” 

“ Never; this is the first time ; but Fernand d’Albayda is your 
friend, and then you know the Duchess de Santarem !” 

It is of her L wish to speak to the king.” 

“ Is it possible! Speak—speak !” quickly said the unknown. 
“ What do you wish for her?” 

“To protect her—to defend her. Hier life is threatened.” 

“By whom?’ cried the unknown, while his face grew purple 
with rage. 

Juan was about to tell him, when his companion bade him be 


silent. He saw before him in one of the by-paths a group of young 
officers and young lords, who bowed respectfully. 

“Fernand d’Albayda,” said the unknown to one of them, and 
making a sign with his hand, “come here.” 

At this name, Sevilla trembled with joyfal surprise, and Fer- 
nand was equally moved at seeing the friend he believed lost in 
the palace grounds. 

“Juan !” cried he; “Juan near your majesty !’” 

“The king!” said Sevilla, stupefied. 

“Himself,” replied Philip, re-entering a shaded path, where 
none could hear them. “I have promised you should speak to 
the king, and I will keep my word. Speak, then, but do not 
repeat them to any one, not even the Count de Lerma. It is you 
and Fernand d’Albayda who alone shall execute my orders. 
Wherever may be the enemies of the Duchess de Santarem, in 
whatever rank, name them, and I will give an instant order for 
their arrest.” 

“And I will exeente your orders, sire,” said Fernand, with 
great warmth and eagerness. 

Juan was silent. Hearing Fernand speak so, a crowd of ideas 
which he had not thought of before rushed to his mind. The 
guilty ones he was about to name were not only Father Jerome 
and Escobar, but the Countess Altamira and the Duke d’Uzede. 
The countess was the aunt of Fernand d’Albayda and of Carmina; 
she was the sister of Don Juan. To accuse her was to bring 
shame and dishonor on the family. 

“ Sire,” said he, “and you, Fernand, listen to me. I hope you 
will not doubt the truth of my words. I swear to them, as a man 
—as a priest; I swear to them before God and before you, that I 
know all who are engaged in the vile plot, and that I cannot name 
them.” 

“Why conceal their names ?” cried Fernand, in wrath. 

Sevilla looked at his friend with his dark, mournful eyes, in 
which there was the shadow of an unutterable sorrow and sadness, 
and replied to him: 

“ My duty—for sacred reasons.” 

“You heard it in the confessional, my father,” said the king ; 
“but if you do not tell us, how can we protect the duchess ?”’ 

“T alone can do that, sire,” said Juan, “and I swear to save 
her, or to die. The place of queen's confessor is vacant; nomi- 
nate me to the place. Ican then be near the duchess, to watch 
over her always and warn her.” 

“ You shall have it,” said the king, joyfully. Then he added, 
with a discouraged air: ‘“ But I have promised that the Count de 
Lerma shall dispose of it,—appoint whom he sees fit.” 

“ That is nothing,” replied Juan, modestly; “if your majesty is 
willing, and wishes it, I think that I shall be able to gain the con- 
sent of the Count de Lerma.” 

“You have my permission and good wishes. The count ap- 
proaches ; we leave you to him to plead your own cause, but we 
wilk help you if you need aid.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE COUNT AND MONK. 


Tne count approached slowly, seeking to divine who was the 
second person with the king. He had from afar recognized Don 
Fernand, but the face of the young monk he had never seen. 

“‘ My dear count,” said the king, advancing towards him, “ here 
is a young monk who has a demand to make of you, a demand 
which we approve 

He saluted the count, bowed graciously to Juan, and continued 
his walk with Fernand. ‘The count, left alone with Juan, looked 
at him with a stern eye, which would have disconcerted any other 
solicitor. Juan was occupied with other thoughts. 

“ Well,” said the count, sceing Juan did not speak. 

“ Well, senor, as his majesty has told you, I have something to 
ask of your excellency.” 

“ Can't have it,” grumbled the count, who had not listened. 

“You do not know what I ask yet, senor.” 

“Ts it a situation ?” 

“ Yes, senor.” 

“ All are given away.” 

“ Then, senor, I will ask permission to do you a service.” 

service to me ?” 

“ Yes, senor.” 

“Who are you ?” 

“ Brother Louis Sevilla.” 

“Juan Sevilla!” exclaimed the count, looking at him from head 
te foot. 

“ Again that name produces an effect,” thought Juan. 

“It was you, then, who asked to have an audience with me, to 
make an important revelation ?” 

“On which depends your safety, senor.” 

“Ah, well; you saw Calderon. That was sufficient.” 

“No; Ican tell only your excellency yourself. I waited two 
hours in the ante-chamber, then left, and unconsciously found my 
way here.” 

“ And what you wish to reveal to me,” said the count, with 
scorn, “ you told to the king.” 

“ To no one, senor; it interests only you.” 

The count slackened his pace. A benevolent smile spread over 
his face. He made Juan a sign to walk by his side. 

“ Speak, my brother ; I will listen to you.” 

In a low voice, Juan recounted his knowledge of a plot against 
him, and the name of the leader made it more astonishing, more 
inexplicable. 

“ What is his name? Who is the leader?” asked the count. 

Juan's voice grew almost inaadible, and he said : 

“ Your son, the Duke d’Uzede !” 
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The unhappy father uttered a cry, and covered his face with his 
hands 


“J have told you, senor, what must appear to you impossible.” 

* All is possible—here /”” murmured the count, in a deep voice. 

Juan had uttered the first cry—a cry of grief; but it was the 
minister who turned to him an eye filled with rage, and seizing his 
hand firmly, said : 

“J am doubtful. Finish, my father.” 

In as few words as possible, Juan related all of the plot he had 
learned while in the supper-room of the convent of Alcala de 
Henares, and the conciseness and straightforwardness of the reci- 
tal carried conviction with it. The count felt that every word was 


“T thank you always. Adieu. Ah! what place did you wish ?” 

“None now ; you have said there was none vacant,” said Juan 
quietly. 

“Perhaps some may become vacant.” 

“No matter now to me. I wished but one; no other.” 

Which ?” 

“That of confessor to the queen.” ; - 

The count, seeking to hide his embarrassment, replied with 
hesitation : 

“ That does not depend upon me ; 
it depends upon the grant inquisi- 
tor. You belong to his order; the 
order of Saint Dominic. But for 
such a little time—since but a few 
days, I think—” 

“This morning only.” 

“ And you ask for one of the first 
places at court. It is necessary for 
that to have rendered services—” 

“TI have not done any, senor.” 

“How? That which you ap- 
prised me of—” 

“Was of little importance,” cold- 
ly said Juan, “and was nothing 
extraordinary. It was only a min- 
ister to be overthrown by an un- 
grateful son. That which remains 
to be made known to you is just as 
important, for it has to do with the 
safety of Spain.” 

« What do you say?” 

“That Spain is lost if you do 
not hasten, and perhaps it is already 
too late.” 

Juan then detailed to the count 
the designs of Henry IV.,—designs 
which the count did not suspect. 
Not a vessel was ready, not an 
army on foot, not even a body of 
troops to protect the frontier; and 
Henry IV. commenced already to 
execute his designs. 

The minister, pale and hardly 
breathing, tried vainly to hide his 
anxiety from Juan. Never had 
greater improvidence and incapaci- 
ty been revealed. The minister 
understood well that he had led 
Spain to the edge of an abyss, and 
saw no means of drawing back. 
Eagerly he demanded where Juan 
had obtained his knowledge. But 
that the latter firmly but respect- 
fully refused to tell. Had he spoken 
to the king ? 

“ Not a word, senor; I have told 
you so. His majesty troubles him- 
self little with affairs of state.” 

“Preserve the same silence with 
all; you promise me?’ 

“I swear it!” 

“You shall be queen’s confessor, 
whatever to the contrary. This 
morning I will sign the brevet; I 
have it here.” 

He was about drawing it from 
his pocket, when he turned pale 
and trembled. 


“ Nothing,” replied the count. 


“Do you not see? Itis he who 
advances.” 
Juan saw coming "towards him 


the Duke d’Uzede. Juan trembled, 
for he supposed a terrible scene was 
about to take place. To his great 
surprise, the count received his 
faithless son with a smile upon his 


“You come, my dear duke, for 
that brevet of confessor to the 
quo, and I am filled with grief; 

cannot grant it.” 

“You promised it to me, my 
father,” said d’Uzede, i 
color. 
“That is true, but one cannot 
always — his promises,” coldiy 
answered count. 

“Break your word, senor, to me 

son 

“Yes, truly. I have cause. Yi i i 
a good ou wish to give the place 

7 man confessor.” 

“I know that well; he who directs your conscience,” said the 
de an which Juan could alone under- 
siand. “ But the king prefers a yo monk, and obli 
name the Brother Louis Sevilla.” 

Juan, who till then had kept his head lowered, raised it, and 
looked at the Duke d’Uzede with a proud, menacing eye, who, in 
his turn, remained dumb with surprise and rage. The minister 
bowed, and proceeded to his apartments. 

Seeing the king and Fernand walking in the grounds, the Duke 
d’Uzede, who knew he was in favor with his royal master, ran to 
him, complaining bitserly of his father’s injustice and the insult he 
had received. 

“ What !—your father has broken his word, and gives the place 
he promised you the disposal of to some one himself?” said the 
king, We will see who it is.” 

us , they reached spot where Juan s > 
hef-re them to whom the situation been given. 

“4b\” Then piecing his hand upon the young monk’s shoulder, 


| 


the king said: “We wish all to know that we approve of the 
choice made by my prime minister; that we hold in high esteem 
Brother Louis Sevilla, and that we name him to-day first chaplain 
to the queen, if approved of by my wife,” he added, gravely. The 
king, leaning upon Fernand’s arm, entered his room. 
‘The Duke d’Uzede, confounded by all he heard, remained alone 


with Juan, who stepped towards him, and stood face to face with 
him. 

“You wished me to be made a monk, senor; accuse only your- 
self of my nomination, and remember all the wrong you have 
done me. Remember my first visitto your hotel. You have need 
of a little more than care.” 

Meanwhile, the Count de Lerma, pale and affrighted by what he 
learned, went to his brother Sandoval. He found him idly dream- 
ing. For many months he had been planning, together with 
Ribeira, a favorite scheme, a project so useful, so glorious for 
Spain and the Inguisition,—the expulsion of the Moors. Forced 
for a time to lay aside this idea, he had never abandoned it. The 
firm will of the queen, the evident protection she accorded to the 
Moors, the fear to be at open war with her, had kept him from 
making any stir in the affair. But the torrents long bound break 
all barriers at last, and rush forth. 


The two prelates had not renounced their prey. They awaited 
some occasion to seize it, and Sandoval thought the time come. 
According to him, the love of the queen for Alitea had made the 
influence of the queen real. To these fine plans the Count de 
Lerma put a stop. A persecution against the Moors was impos- 
sible, for the love of the king, the Duchess de Santarem, was a 
Moor, the daughter of Don Delascar d’Alberique. That did not 
deter the inquisitor, for he thought he could frighten the king into 
signing the edict by threatening him with the thunders of the pope, 
the cardinals and excommunication. 

The prime minister listened to him impatiently, then in ted 
him by disclosing the facts that Juan had revealed to him. The 
grand inquisitor was confounded. Long they conversed together, 
and in that moment the count would agree to everything, and 
swore if the war with Henry IV. did not take place, to accomplish 
the expulsion of the Moors. 

Juan now was left free, powerful and protected in the palace 
where he had entered a prisoner. Confessor to the queen, pro- 
tected by the king, he would be near Alitea to protect her. Again 
he had power over the oy Count de Lerma,—he, the 
adventurer, the Bohemian, obscure Juan, had arrived, and 
without his will, as you mi the highest places in 
the kingdom, next to the occupied 


ano 
were not 


with any ambitious designs; he thought only of Alitea, and how 
to save her; even now it might be too late. So, before going to 
the hotel of Santarem to see Alitea, he left the palace, and directed 
his steps to the abode of the Countess Altamira. The countess 
was a and did not receive any one. 

“ She mast receive me,” replied the monk, in a menacing voice. 
“Tell her that I am Louis Sevilla.” 

That name produced the aecustomed effect. The countess, 
frightened and astonished by such a visit, ordered the young man 
to enter. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


PERSIAN IRREGULAR TROOPS. 


The engraving on this page delineates a group of Persian infant- 
ry, and serves to give us an idea of the Eastern warriors who are 
called upon to play a conspicuous part in the struggle now waging 
in the East. Their costume is peculiar. The tall cap is a dis- 
tinguishing feature. The tunics, so different from the close-fitting 
coats worn by European troops, allow the limbs free and easy 
play. The principal weapon of these troops is a musket with an 
exceedingly long and slender barrel, like those in use among the 

Arabs. The Orientals generall 
affect these long barrels, though 
the experience of Europeans has 
long ago — that is 
advanta in this t length. 
The Persian ene veny 
soldiers, but their cavalry is parti- 
cularly renowned, especially the 
horsemen of the tribes of Bakhtiari 
and Mamacein. The men of these 
two tribes, who inhabit the west of 
Farsistan and the limits of the 
ancient Susiana, bear, in their 
bronzed faces, the unquestionable 
proof of their ancient origin. Tall, 
slender and vigorous, they have 
high foreheads, straight noses, and 
black and sparkling eyes. Their 
jet black shining hair falls on their 
shoulders in two carefully curled 
tresses. A cap of yellow felt, a 
tunic girt about the waist, gaiters, 
and often a long cloak called aba, 
form their costume. A formidable 
belt, ornamented with silver, holds 
a pair of enormous pistols, a gama 
or poignard, a knife, a whole arsenal 
in fact, of murderous weapons. All 
their care is lavished on the number 
and luxury of their arms. As 
horsemen, they merit the praises 
which Xenophon lavished on their 
ancestors. ‘Though their style of rid- 
ing is very different from that of 
English or American horsemen, 
they are quite as ful and firm 
in the saddle. Nothing is more 
curious than a tournament by a 
ed of these semi-barbarian troops. 

hey push their small and nervous 
horses to the top of their speed, and 
in the midst of a furious melee, let 
fly a cloud of arrows, which aT, 
~ up under the bellies of 

orses without being dismounted, 
and which they discharge Parthian- 
like in fall career. In this respect, 
they remind us of the equestrian 
feats of our Camanches. From 
the skill of the horsemen and the 
vigor of the horses, accidents rarel 
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occur in these — sports, whi 
give us an image o' Scythian 
and Parthian combats . 


These wild horsemen Pro dnp 
and smoke in 
climbing the perilous passes of thei 
native Soanisias. In his irregular 
infantry and cavalry, the shah will 
find a formidable resource for his 
military operations. 


AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS. 
It is a fashionable, but false re- 
neither singi irds nor t 
flowers. We have already shown, 
as we believe, that we are well 
supplied with singing birds ; and it 
is equally true t we have an 
abundance of fi nt flowers. 
What can be more delightful than 
the Mayflower, or trailing Arbutus, 
—an exclusive American, that re- 
fuses to be transplanted? The Bul- 
bus Arethusa, which comes a few 
weeks later, is exceedingly rich and 
aromatic in its capricious fits of 
odor, The Pagonia, a few weeks 
later, has a more constant and 
sweeter scent, though not so spicy. 
As June wears away, our white 
nd lily comes into blossom. Who was ever satiated with smell- 
ing it? © What flower could be more popular and more thoroughly 
enjoyed than this by American people? There is not one flower 
in Europe, not even the violet, whose scent gives, in the course of 
the season, so much pleasure to so many people. On the 4th of 
July, we may gather, in the rich swamp, the Magnolia Glanca, one 
single flower of which will fill the house with delicious perfume. 
By this time, also, our native grapes are in blossom, and a ride 
through the woods, where these are growing, will make violets 
and mignonette seem poor forever. The white Azalea also loads 
the air of July with its riches. In August, the Clethra throws out 
its long white spikes, which fill the air with sweet perfume; and 
the Apios, while concealing its purple clusters under the 

leaves, reveals their presence to every passing traveller, by the 
ce that floats to him in the wind; almost precisely like the 
blossom six weeks before. Need we enumerate further ! 

e have in our land a thousand treasures which have been too 
much y—treasures of ce, melody and beauty, 
which are worth as much to us, if we would ee them, as our 
mines of gold, or granaries loaded with corn.— ‘altham Sentinel 
is the only mystery of able men; mystery is the 
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A SHOP AT CAIRO. 


EASTERN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 

We present on this page a series of neatly executed engravings 
Mustrating the style of domestic architecture in the East, the spec- 
imens being taken principally from the city of Cairo. In the pri- 
vate houses of Cairo the foundation walls, to the height of the 
first floor, are cased with a yellowish kind of stone, the alternate 
courses of the front being sometimes colored red and white, par- 
ticularly on large houses, The superstructiire, the front of which 


generally pom about two feet, and is supported by corbels and 
_piers, is of brick, and often plastered. The bricks so employed 
are burned, and of a dull red color; the mortar is a mixture of 
mud, lime and ashes. The roof is flat and is covered with plas- 
ter. Terraces are often made on the house-tops, and there the in- 
mates spend many hours in the cool of the day, and frequently 
sleep there at night. The entranee door is frequently ornamented 
in some such a way as the one sketched in our second engraving, 
being fancifully colored with red, white and blue paint, and in- 
serihed with some Mohammedan verse or moral maxim in the 
Arabic character. The poorer classes of houses, however, have 
unpainted doors, much less elegant in their appearance. An iron 
knocker, a wooden lock, and a stone doorstep, generally constitute 
part of the arrangements. The windows of these houses are very 
differently placed from those to which we are accustomed. The 
windows of the ground floor are a kind of small wooden grating, 
placed far above the heads of persons walking through the streets ; 


» 

those of the upper apartments project a good deal, and are formed 
of wooden lattice-work, so close as to render it impossible for per- 
sons on the outside to see what is going on within ; they are gen- 
erally unpainted, but are sometimes enlivened by a variety _of 
colors. Some projecting windows are wholly constructed of 
boards, but a few have frames of glass; as a general rale, how- 
ever, the windows are unprovided with this material. Most of the 
houses are either two or three stories in height; and almost ev 

house of moderate size has an open central court, called a kho’sh, 
which is entered by a winding passage from the street, the wind- 
ings being intended to prevent overlooking from the street. In 
the passage, within the door, is a long stone seat. In the open 
court is a well of water, which filters through the soil from the 
Nile ; and on its shaded side are water-jars for containing fresh 
water. The principal apartments look into this court, the walls of 
which are plastered and whitewashed ; and there are also many 
doors opening from it into the various apartments of the house. 
In our last engraving we see the general appearance which the 
courtyard of such a house presents. On the ground floor there is 
generally an apartment appropriated to the reception of male visi- 
tors; this has a wide, wooden, grated window next the court. 
The general floor of this apartment is called the /eew’an, while a 
smaller portion, having often a fountain in the centre, is called 
the doorcka’ ’ah. ‘The leew’an, or general floor, is usually paved 
with common stone, covered with a mat in summer, and a carpet 
over the mat in winter; the walls are plastered and whitewashed ; 
and there are, generally, in the walls two or three shallow cup- 
boards or recesses. Such an apartment, accurately delineated in 
our third engraving, is usually provided with cushioned seats. In 
those streets of Cairo where shops occupy the lower floor of the 
building, the upper floors are Jet out in distinct apartments. One 
of these shops with its curious cushioned recess for the proprietor, 
where he is seen smoking his pipe, is shown in our first engraving. 
These lodgings are separate from each other, as well as from the 
shop below. Each lodging comprises one or two sitting or sleep- 
ing rooms, and generally a kitchen ; it seldom has a separate en- 
trance from the street, one entrance and one staircase usually ad- 
mitting to a range of several lodgings. The humbler classes of 
dwellings in Cairo are of rather a mean description, being usually 
built of unbaked bricks cemented together with mud. They 
mostly comprise two or three apartments, but have seldom two 
stories in height. In Lower Egypt the peasants’ houses have gen- 
erally, in one of the rooms, an oven, at the end farthest from the 
entrance, and occupying the whole width of the room; it resem- 
bles a wide bench or seat, and is about breast high; it is construct- 
ed of brick and sand, the roof arched within and flat on the top. 
The inhabitants, who seldom have any night covering, sleep dur- 
ing the winter on the top of the oven, having previously lighted a 
fire within it. The chambers have small apertures, high upon 
the walls, for the admission of light and air, sometimes furnished 
with a grating of wood. Cairo, where our sketches were taken, is 
a highly interesting city. It is called by the Arabs El Kahireh 
(the victorious). It is the capital city of Egypt, the vice-royal 


residence, and is situated near the right bank of the Nile, and five | 


miles from the commencement of the Delta. The architecture of 
the city is, as our engravings show, peculiar. The city covers a 
space about three miles broad and three miles long. It is sur- 
rounded by antique battlements and stone walls, with several 


gateways and lofty towers. Cairo is divided into several distinct | 


oy according to the religion and race of its inhabitants, as 


e Coptic quarter, the Jews’ quarter and the Frank quarter, which | 


are separated by gates. The streets are narrow and ill-conditioned, | 


but many of the houses are lofty and elegant. The most remark- 


able edifices are splendid remains of the Arabs and the ancient 
Among these are from 300 to 400 mosques, | 


sultans of Egypt. 


many of which, like those of the Sultan Hassan, have very grace- | 


ful minarets. Several of the ancient gates are curious and rich. 


The palace and well of Joseph, and an extensive aqueduct are | 


uite remarkable. At Old Cairo are the seven towers, still called 


the “ Granary of Joseph,” and serving their ancient purpose. The | 


site of Cairo is said to be that of the Babylon of Cambyses, 
built on the ruined site of the pre-existing Latopolis of the Egyp- 
tians. 


The present city was founded by the Arabs about A. D. | 


970; its citadel was built by Saladin in 1176; it was the capital | 


of the sultan of Egypt till the time of the Turkish conquest in 
1507. Since that time it has been the residence of the pashas, 
governors of the province. The French captured it during Bon- 
aparte’s famous Egyptian campaign in 1798. The population, in- 
cluding the suburbs, is about a quarter of a million. A painter 
and architect of eminence who passed six months in Cairo, in- 
formed us that he thought no city of the East better repaid a 
residence for the purpose of artistic study. 
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DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. 


The discoveries of Dr. Livingstone in Africa are considered of 
great commercial value. He lived with a tribe of Bechuanas for 
eight years, and, in co-operation with Mr. Oswald, discoveted 
Lake Ngami. He traced by himself the course of the great river 
Zambhesi, in Eastern Africa, and extending two thousand miles. 
This immense stream, whose discovery is the great fruit of the 
journey, is in itself an enigma without parallel. But a small por- 
tion of its waters reach the seacoast. Like the Abyssinian Nile, 
it falls through a basaltic cleft, near the middle of its course, 
which reduces its breadth from 1000 to 20 yards. Above these 
falls it spreads out periodically in a great sea, filling hundreds of 
lateral channels ; below it is a tranquil stream of a totally differ- 
ent character. Its mouths seem to be closing. The southernmost 
was navigable when the Portuguese first arrived in the country, 300 
years ago, but it has long since ceased to be practicable. The 
Quillimane mouth has of late years been impassable, even for a 
canoe, from July to February, and for 200 or 300 miles up the 
river navigation is never attempted in the dry season. And in 
this very month of July, when the lower portion of the river, after 
its April freshets, has sunk to a mere driblet, above the falls the 
river spreads out like a sea over hundreds of square miles. This, 
with frequent cataracts, and the hostility of the natives, would 
seem to be an effectual bar to the high hopes of fat trade and fili- 
bustering in which English merchants and journals are now in- 
dulging. During this unprecedented march, alone and among 
savages, to whom a white face was a miracle, Dr. Livingstone was 
compelled to struggle through indescribable hardships. The hos- 
tility of the natives he conquered by his intimate knowledge of 
their character and the.Bechuana tongue, to which theirs is related. 
He waded rivers, and slept in the sponge and ooze of marshes, 
being often so drenched as to be compelled to turn his armpit into 
a watch-pocket. His cattle were destroyed by the terrible tse-tse 
fly, and he was too poor to purchase a canoe. Lions were numer- 
ous, being worshipped by many of the tribes as the receptacles of 
the departed souls of their chiefs ; dangerous, too, as his crushed 
arm testifies. However, he thinks the fear of African wild beasts 

in England than in Africa, Many of his documents were 

while crossing a river, in which he came near losing his life 
also, but he has memoranda of the latitudes and longitudes of a 
multitude of cities, towns, rivers and mountains, which will go far 
to fill up the “unknown region ” in our atlases. Toward the in- 
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terior he found the country more fertile and more populous. The 
natives worshipped idols, believed in transmigrated existence after 
death, and performed religions ceremonies in groves and woods. 
They were less ferocious and suspicious than the sea-board tribes, 
and had a tradition of the deluge and more settled governments. 
Some of them practised inoculation, and used quinine, and all 
were eager for trade, being entirely dependent on English calico 
for clothing, a small piece of which would purchase a slave. 
Their language was sweet and expressive. Although their wo- 
men, on the whole, were not well treated, a man having as many 
wives as he chose, they were complete mistresses of their own 
houses and gardens, which the husband dared not enter in his 
wife’s absence. They were fond of show and glitter, and as much 
as $150 had been given for an English rifle. On the arid platena 
of the interior, water-melons supplied the place of water for some 
months of the year, as they do on the plains of Hungary in sum- 
mer. A quaker tribe, on the river Zanga, never fight, never have 
consumption, scrofula, hydrophobia, cholera, small pox, or mea- 
sles. hese advantages, however, are counterbalanced by the 
necessity of assiduous devotion to trade and raising children to 
make good their loss from the frequent inroads of their fighting 
neighbors. The discoveries of Dr. Livingstong will doubtless 
prepare the way for still further researches is this before almost 
unknown quarter of the world, and thus open the interior of a con- 
tinent hitherto regarded as excluded from human occupancy.—Bee. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
“KEEP THY HEART YOUNG.” 


BY PRANE FREELOVE. 


There are moments that cause the young heart to wax old— 
oments that turn the locks gray ; 
re are shadows that float o'er the stern and the bold, 
Chasing life’s sunlight away. 
Then keep thy heart young while ye may, ye may ; 
fr Keep thy heart young while ye may ; 
“ Youth is a gala-boat—life is a stream : 
The pinnace glides fair to-day! 


There are moments that make the old heart again young— 
Moments that make us smile gay ; 
But the visions, like light on a crumbling tomb, 
Glint wildly, fitfully gay. 
We'll keep our hearts young while we may, we may ; 
Keep our hearts young while we may ; 
Love is a phantom—hope but a gleam, 
Deceiving on our way! 


There are moments that make us grow happy, and feel 
That happy we'll be alway ; 

And these visions celestial around us that steal, 
Though floating so swiftly away, 

Say, ‘Keep thy heart young while ye may, ye may ; 
Keep thy heart young while ye may ; 

Visions of heaven are renewing your youth— 
In heaven are they young alway.” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE YOUNG CARPENTER’S FIRST CRIME. 


BY EMMA CARRA. 


“Tam very hungry, mother,” said a flaxen-haired boy, with a 
pale, sunken cheek. “ O, I am so hungry,” he continued, “that 
if you will only give me a piece of bread I will get right into my 
trundle-bed and say nothing more to you to-night !” 

The young mother unciasped his thin arms from her neck, and 
looking into his face with an expression of woe, whispered : 

“T’ll look again, darling; perhaps I may have overlooked a 
piece.” And rising, she stepped quickly across the uncarpeted 
floor, and opened a closet door. 

In a moment she returned, with her cheek a trifle paler, for her 
search was unsuccessful. Embracing her child, she said, gently : 

“Go to bed now, Freddy, and don’t tell father you are hungry, 
and then I will go over to Mrs. Potter’s and ask her to lend me 
some change to buy you some bread.” 

“O, I can’t, mother,” replied the boy, returning her kiss; “I 
can’t go to bed. I will sit here and wait till you come back, but 
I wont tell father I am hungry!” 

The mother again embraced her child, and then taking from a 
table her shawl and bonnet, she was about going into the street. 
Near the half-warm stove sat a dark-complexioned, muscular man ; 
his garments were coarse but neat, and they fitted well on his fine- 
ly-developed form. A half hour had passed since he first took 
that seat, and yet he had not spoken to his wife or child ; but now, 
as she was wrapping her shaw] about her, he sprang from his seat 
like one awakeging from a dream. 

“Stop, Lucy!” he said ; “ you must not go out in such a storm 
as this. If you want anything from without I will get it for you.” 

“JT wont be gone but a minute, Frederick,” replied the wife. 

“No, no, Lucy, you must not go,” he continued, gently taking 
the shawl from her and leading her back. 

“But sonny is hungry, Frederick,” remonstrated the wife, 
scarcely knowing what remark she made in her anxiety to procure 
food for her child. , 

“Then I am.the one to supply him. Or it were better for us 
all to die here by starvation than for you to perish alone without.” 
And snatching his warm overcoat and cap from a nail in the cor- 
ner of the room, he hastily opened the outer door and went into 
the street. 

“O, don’t cry, mother,” said Freddy, again encircling her neck, 
as he saw her lift the white curtain and peer through the frosty 
window into the street and then turn away and burst into tears. 
“I will go to bed, and maybe when I am asleep I shall dream 
about having nice cakes and pies, and then I shan’t feel hungry.” 

“That’s a good boy, darling,” replied the mother; and reach- 
ing him his night dress, she bade him not touch the light while she 
was gone out, and then hastily seizing her shaw] and bonnet she 
too went into the street. 

There was a large brick mansion opposite the low wooden house 
where Frederick Baldwin’s family lived, and on the evening with 
which our tale commences the wide blinds to the windows were 
thrown back, and through the richly embroidered muslin curtains 
streamed forth dazzling rays of gas-ligit, causing the cold surface 
of the pure snow in the streets to sparkle and glitter like many of 
the tiaras worn by the wealthy throng within. This was a festive 
night at Mr. Holloman’s mansion, for it was the bridal evening of 
the wealthy tradesman’s daughter, and a large number of invited 
guests had assembled. Light hearts sent forth merry echoes that 
grated harshly on the ear of the penniless husband as he passed 
beneath the window, and with a blanched cheek he muttered a 
deep curse that fortune had distributed her gifts so unequally. 

“My poor wife and child,” he said, “must try to seek repose 
with hunger gnawing at their vitals, while within hearing of their 
voices even the dogs are better fed. If I had refused to labor I 
might bear it better; but when for days and days I have been from 
place to place and asked, ay, almost begged for work and been 
refuged, it maddens me. Curse the sordid wretches who riot in 
wealth, while I and those I love must starve! No, no; I will 


not bear it. Mr. Holloman has plenty—he must divide.” And 
with a bitter laugh he passed on. 

He did not notice the light fowtfall of his wife behind him as he 
went on, so busy was he with his strange thoughts. On and on 
he went till he came to a large block, and then he darted down a 
narrow court, and was lost to the view of the watcher who had 
thus far followed him, keeping but a few rods behind. A loud 
sigh escaped Mrs. Baldwin as she saw her husband disappear in 
the direction of the rear of Mr. Holloman’s large store, but she 
dared not follow him further for fear that something might happen 
to her child, whom she had left alone; and besides, she wanted to 
call at Mrs. Potter’s, and if she were absent too long she thought 
her husband might return ere she had time to do her errand ; so 
turning in an opposite direction from that her husband had taken, 
the wife and mother hurried on, and in a few moments she stood 
within her friend’s neatly furnished parlor. 

“Mary,” she said to the pleasant-hostess, “I have often needed 
friends, and sometimes I have been obliged to ask favors of you ; 
but never were my necessities so great as they are to-night, for my 
child has sought his pillow hungry.” 

“ And has your husband no work yet, Lucy ?”’ 

“None, Mary, none—although he has sought for it almost every 
hour of each day since the shop where he was employed was 
burnt. You know at this season of the year there are usually so 
many out of employ who are willing to work for the smallest pit- 
tance that I am afraid poor Frederick’s efforts will be vain for 
months to come. Yesterday, unknown to him, I called at various 
shops and tried to find work for my needle, but O dear, I learned 
on application for employment that I was not the only one who 
was destitute in this great city.” 

“ Well, never mind, Lucy,” said the friend, cheerfully, “ winter 
will not last always, and when spring comes you know your hus- 
band can secure some good place of employment, and when once 
a person begins to be prosperous favors usually follow on every 
side.” 

Mrs. Baldwin tried to smile, but it ended only in contortions 
of her face, as she answered, faintly : 


“ Alas! I begin to fear that misfortune will be our lot, for every- 
thing has gone so strangely since Frederick first called me wife, 
although at that time all looked fair and prosperous. First came 
sickness, when my husband’s purse was well nigh drained by the 
expenses incurred ; and then misfortunes ensued, each event small 
in itself, but all combined weighing heavily; and now, finally, a 
fire of short duration has consumed his valuable chest of tools 
and deprived him of labor, the wages of which would have made 
us comfortable at least.” 

“QO, ‘there is a good time coming,’ you know, Lucy,” said Mrs. 
Potter, with a cheering smile, rising ahd going closer to her side. 
“ And,” she continued, “I do think it is too bad for you to have 
80 little to do, while I am so hurried in trying to make the chil- 
dren’s clothes, that half the time the winter disappears before I can 
get them fully prepared for the cold season.” And going to a 
closet she took from the shelves various bundles, and rolling all 
together, gave them into the hands of her visitor, saying : “‘ There 
are a few aprons and a couple of shirts that I would like to have 
you make as soon as you can, and when those are done I will 
have some more work ready for you; not that we are so rich that 
I wish to hire my sewing done, but you know that I prefer to do 
all my housework, and when that is done I have but little time to 
sew ; and besides, Erastus often scolds at me for working so hard, 
saying that I ought to give up either the one or the other of my 
employments, seamstress or cook ;” and then sinking her hand in 
her pocket she drew forth her porte-monnaie, and extracting a bill 
handed it to her caller. 

“ Heaven bless you, Mary!’ exclaimed the destitute wife as she 
received the welcome money; “and may you never know by ex- 
perience the gratitude I now feel. Your cheerful manner has 
inspired me with hope that all will yet be well ; so I shall return 
far happier than when I came ;” and again thanking her kind 
ffiend, Mrs. Baldwin turned to leave, but Mrs. Potter bade her 
wait a moment, and taking a basket from an outer room she filled 
it with various articles of provisions from her closet, not forgetting 
a few luxuries for Freddy. 

As the young wife accepted the gift, saying that she was too 
poor to refuse it, the mute language of her face expressed more 
than words could do, and after a little more conversation the two 
friends separated, both far happier for the benevolence of Mrs. 
Potter. 

“Now I will hurry home,” soliloquized Mrs. Baldwin, as she 
regained the street and drew the veil over her face to keep out the 
piercing cold; “and I will not be quite so saving of our scant 
store of fuel, but make a good fire and have the room warm and 
a good supper prepared for Frederick when he returns. But 
where can he have gone?” she muttered, half aloud ; and stop- 
ping suddenly, she turned as if she would go back in the direction 
she saw him take when she came out, and then once more turning 
her face homeward, she mused as she quickened her pace: “ No, 
no; I will not suspect him of doing wrong. Surely the deepest 
poverty will not cause him to forget his honor, or stoop to anything 
that will tarnish his good name.” 

In a few moments Mrs. Baldwin stood within her humble home. 
The lamp was dimly burning where she left it, and she saw by 
the raised folds of the comforter on the trundle-bed that her dar- 
ling boy had obeyed her; but he was not sleeping, and as he 
heard her light footsteps he raised his head from his pillow, saying : 

“T have been so lonesome, mother, since you went away, that I 
almost forgot that I was so hungry, so don’t go again.” 

“TI will not, child,” replied the mother, taking several cakes 
from the basket, and kneeling over the low bed she placed them 
in his hand. 


Never did a miser grasp his cherished gold with any more 
energy than did that half-famished child seize the proffered food ; 
nor did the first gift appease his appetite, for it had been many 
days since Freddy had eaten aught but stale fragments of bread 
from a neighboring bakery. It may seem strange to the owner of 
a full larder that one so athletic as Frederick Baldwin should with 
his small family suffer for want of food; but let him visit our 
great city when the snow lies deep on the frozen surface of the 
earth, and he will find many idle who with their strong hands 
would gladly work, if it were only to procure bread for the fam- 
ishing ones at home, but their efforts to find it are vain. The 
worthy poor seldom beg—they shrink from charity, fearing the 
taunts of the envious in the future, should they ever break the icy 
fetters of poverty and soar on the wings of prosperity. But let 
us return to our story. 

When the hunger of the child was appeased he received a good- 
night kiss from his enother, and then burying his face in the pil- 
low he was soon asleep; while Mrs. Baldwin stepped over the 
floor with noiseless tread, and soon had a glowing fire in the stove 
in the adjoining kitchen and the tea-kettle singing its ancient tune 
preparatory to moistening the tea that had been presented by Mrs. 
Potter. In a short time an almost luxurious meal was spread 
neatly on the round table awaiting the coming of the husband. 
The wife once more looked through the frosty window-panes into 
the strect, and then taking a seat by the table she began sewing 
on the work given her by her friend. 

“?Tis strange that Frederick should stay away so long,” she 
murmured when a half hour or more had passed, and laying by 
her sewing she turned her ear in the direction of the street. At 
length, hearing a familiar step on the crisp snow, she sprang from 
her chair and threw open the outer door. 

“You are welcome, dear Frederick,” she said, extending her 
hand, and then continued, “I have been long waiting for you to 
come and share my present. See,” and still holding his hand she 
led the way to the kitchen. 

For several moments the husband did not speak, and Lucy, on 
looking into his face, perceived that it was very pale, but she pre- 
tended that she saw it not, and when he inquired where she obtained 
those luxuries, she answered, pleasantly : 

“‘O, they are a present from that friend we both love so well, 
Mrs. Potter; and look here, dear,” she continued, holding up the 
bundle of work she had received, ‘‘she has given me all this work 
to do, and when this is done she says she will give me more;” 
then taking the bill from her pocket she reached it to him, saying 
that he could spend it to better advantage than she could. 


“God bless you, darling!’ exclaimed the husband, as he reluc- 
tantly received the money; and then he added: “ Would to Hea- 
ven that I were worthy of you! but I am not;” and he passed his 
hand across his brow as if he would fain brush away unpleasant 
thoughts. 

“You are worthy, Frederick,” replied the wife, encircling his 
neck with her white arms, and looking into his face with an ex- 
pression of love, she added: “ Poverty and misfortune, husband, 
never yet made one unworthy. The manner in which we bear up 
under these afflictions either adds lustre to our characters or detracts 
therefrom.” 

Mr. Baldwin did not reply, but a deep crimson suffused his face, 
and springing from the chair in which he had seated himself, 
he paced the room rapidly for a few moments, then returned to 
his seat. “Away with such thoughts!” he said, mentally; “for 
they will not give me bread, and I will not sit here idle and see 
those I love starve.” Then divesting himself of his overcoat, he 
sank his hand into its deep pocket and drawing out several small 
parcels, he said : 

“ See here, Lucy, I have brought you some provisions, and I 
have got a bag of flour, too, outside, but I didn’t like to bring it 
in till I had entered first, to see that you had no company. But I 
will go out and get it now,” and without further remark he left 
the room, and in a few moments returned with an eighth bag of 
flour. 

A smile was on his features, but it was such a smile as the young 
wife never saw there before, and a cold shudder ran through her 
veins as she looked into his face, but she made no inquiries as to 
where he obtained those articles, but merely remarked : 

“I guess you have met with some kind friends in your walk,” 
and then added: ‘‘ But come, dear, we will talk about those 
things some other time; now we will partake of this nice supper 
Mrs. Potter presented us.” 

“ Did she send or bring these things ?” inquired the husband, as 
he now seated himself at the table. 

Mrs. Baldwin either was or pretended to be very busy raising 
various articles from the stove; and she did not answer her hus- 
band’s question as he did not repeat it. During the meal, Lucy 
talked cheerfully, and encouraged him by speaking of many other 
persons whom she thought much more unhappily situated than 
they were. 

“ For,” said she, “they have not only poverty to encounter but 
sickness, and many have suffered bereavements, while our little 
circle remains unbroken and all of us have health.” 

Mr. Baldwin looked into his wife’s face, and once or twice he 
seemed about to speak, but glancing at the groceries he had 
brought, his words escaped only in whispers, and in a little while 
he arose, complaining that he was tired, and pressed his lips to 
the fair forehead of his wife and then remarked that he would 
seck his pillow. 

“T would,” returned the wife, “for you have nothing to detain 
you; but I think I will remain and sew a little while, for I am not 
sleepy—so I will enjoy this warm fire.” 

Then in another moment the wife and mother was alone with 
her thoughts and her cares, Yor a long time did Mrs, Baldwin 
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sit by her little stove and sew till the fire began to die out. Faint 
echoes of music came across the street from the mansion of wealth 
opposite, and entered the humble dwelling. The little clock on 
the mantel pointed to midnight; the sounds of revelry had ceased, 
and the patient wife listened and thought till the heavy breathing 
of her husband in the adjoining room convinced her that he was 
sleeping, then cautiously rising, she laid by her work and took 
into her lap the various packages of groceries that he had brought 
home. 

“ He had not a farthing when he went out,” she thought, “ nei- 
ther will any one trust him now that he has no prospect of making 
immediate payment. How could he obtain these things without 
money and without credit? And besides, his strange manner con- 
vinces me that his mind is ill at ease.” And in this way did the 
thoughts of the unhappy wife rove as she turned the bundles in 
her lap and looked at the various marks on the wrappers. At 
length a new thought seemed to be gradually revealed to her brain, 
so with a nervous movement she once more scanned the marks, 
and as she did so a deeper paleness spread over her features, and 
she threw the bundles from her into a chair near by as if their 
touch had been contagion. * 

“©, God of mercy !” she groaned ; “it is all plain now. The 
direction he took, the narrow alley he passed down to the rear of 
Mr. Holloman’s large grocery and provision store, makes it all 
plain to me now. When he helped to repair a part of the interior 
of the building he must have observed some spot in the rear that 
he knew would be easy of ingress, and to-night, in his despair, he 
has taken advantage of this knowledge and the absence of all from 
the store, to—to—. O, Heaven have mercy on us! Poverty I 
could have borne, but to be disgraced by crime—my idolized hus- 
band branded as a felon, I cannot bear. He must and shall be 
saved. I will forget self in trying to save him from the penalty 
of this dreadful affair, for if exposed before the world, his self-re- 
spect would be gone and utter ruin must follow.” 

A moment later Lucy leaned over the form of her sleeping hus- 
band to ascertain that his slumber was real, and it seemed that his 
crime only made her cling to him more closely, for well she knew 
that it was committed to save her and their child from want. Re- 
tracing her steps to the kitchen and closing the bedroom door after 
her, she gathered the bundles of groceries in her Apron, and hastily 
throwing a shawl about her went out, locking the outer door after 
her. The air was very chilly, and the deep drift at the door 
might at another time have deterred her ; but now the young wife 
heeded them not, for she was too intent on her thoughts and the 
errand that brought her out. Passing directly across the street, 
Mrs. Baldwin gave a light rap at the side door of the mansion. 
Several of the guests she had heard depart within the last hour, 
their noble steeds driven by lackeys whose situations she almost 
envied in her destitution. 

“Is Mr. Holloman in?’ inquired Lucy, drawing her hood in 
such a manner as to conceal her face. 

“ He is,” replied the servant, “but is very much engaged. If 
you want to see him you had better call again in the morning, for 
the guests are now taking their leave.” 

“T will wait till they are gone,” said Lucy, with firmness, and 
stepping within the door, “for I must see him to-night. Please 
show me to some room where I can be alone till I can speak with 
him.” 

‘At this moment the servant girl caught a glimpse of the caller’s 
face. 

“OY” she exclaimed, “is it you, Mrs. Baldwin? If I had 
known that, I would not have spoken so. I will tell him you 
are here.” 

Mrs. Baldwin was a favorite with the kind-hearted Bridget, for 
in times past she had done her many favors with her needle, which 
the unskilful girl knew how to appreciate. A few moments later 
and the sorrow-stricken wife was in a small library leading off 
from one of the less public rooms of the mansion. Lucy tried to 
think what she should say when the wealthy business man should 
enter, but the more she tried to compose her thoughts the more her 
mind became confused, till the library door was quietly opened 
and Mr. Holloman entered. 

“ Did these groceries come from your store, Mr. Holloman ?” in- 
quired the wife in a tremulous voice, after the first salutations 
were over. 

The wholesale and retail grocer looked a little confused, and 
seemed puzzled to think why she should call on such a strange 
errand at that hour of the night, but he was too gentlemanly to 
urge her to disclose her business or her motive in calling. Taking 
a paper of tea and another of sugar in his hands he turned them 
from side to side and then reached them back, saying : 

“Yes, Mrs. Baldwin, these came from my store. They have 
our private mark on them. When my clerks are at leisure I 
sometimes have them put up such articles in small parcels to ac- 
commodate the poor, who are usually in a hurry when they call.” 
And now curiosity getting the better of him he inquired why she 
asked. 

“ Because—be—” faltered the wife, but her tongue refused to 
speak further, and placing the contents of her apron on a small 
table near, she burst into tears, and wept as only the truly wretched 
can weep. 

Mr. Holloman was a kind-hearted man ; he had spent his youth 
in poverty, and the lessons he then learned he had never forgotten ; 
80 taking the hand of the weeping one in his, he said, soothingly : 

“ My poor child, something very serious must have taken place 
to make you grieve so. If I am in any way concerned, pray 
speak plainly, for it is my nature to sympathize with the unfor- 
tunate.” 

O, what a relief to the unhappy wife were these kind words! 


and crushing back her sobs she told her wealthy neighbor her 
fears, saying that when her husband left the house she followed 
but a few rods behind him on her way to seek relief fromm their 
present suffering by applying to a friend. 

“ Why did you not apply to me, Mrs. Baldwin?” inquired the 
benevolent man. 

“ Alas !” answered the wife, “it is not every one who has wealth 
that sympathizes with the poor, and that is why the sensitive so 
seldom go to them for aid.” 

Mr. Holloman looked thoughtful, while the wife continued her 
narrative. 

“T should have followed him,” continued Mrs. Baldwin, “ for I 
felt anxious about what he might do, but I had left my child alone, 
and I hurried back, and now I am convinced that he obtained the 
things dishonestly from your store, but it was our great necessity 
that made him; and now for the sake of his suffering wife and 
child, pray forgive him, for all shall be returned immediately. I 
would rather perish with want, and leave behind me an honest 
name, than to live in luxury with dishonor attached.” 

“Noble woman !” exclaimed Mr. Holloman, as he rose from 
his chair and paced the small apartment, and then after a pause he 
continued : “ For your sake and your child’s I would gladly over- 
look this matter, but if he succeeds well in this, will he not attempt 
the like again ?” 

Mrs. Baldwin’s face grew deathly pale, and for a few moments 
the strong man feared her emotion would overcome her, but she 
soon rallied, and in a hoarse whisper answered : 

“No, no; he will not—I know he will not. But O! in mercy 
to his family is there no chance for him to get employment ?” 

“T believe he is a carpenter,” said Mr. Holloman, looking into 
the face of his visitor. 

“He is,” replied the wife; “and had not his tools been de- 
stroyed by the fire that consumed the shop where he used to work, 
he has often said that he might possibly have found employment 
elsewhere.” 

Here was another pause of a few moments, and then the trader 
was the first to speak. 

“Go back to your home, child,” he said, “ you have nothing to 
fear from me, for I know by experience that grim want will drive 
a man to do deeds that he would shudder to think of if he pos- 
sessed the comforts of life. Yes, you can go back now, and to- 
morrow I will see what I can do to relieve you.” 


Lucy tried to thank the kind-hearted man, but her words died 
away in whispers, and wrapping her shawl about her she stepped 
to the door to leave, but Mr. Holloman called her back and bade 
her keep the bundles she brought him and also the flour. At first 
she refused, but when the wealthy grocer urged her, saying the 
value was but a trifle to him—it was not the worth of what was 
taken that he minded but the act itself, she accepted the gift, and 
once more stood in the door with the parcels in her apron. Mr. 
Holloman wondered why she lingered, but dropping her eyes to 
the carpet, she said : 

“T wish that Frederick might not know of this visit—he is so 
sensitive. May I—dare I ask you not to let him know that you 
are acquainted with his dishonesty? This was his first crime. I 
know it will be his last.” 

“ We will let it all pass,” replied Mr. Holloman; “ and to-mor- 
row when I call nothing shall be said but what I think will be 
satisfactory.” 

Lucy looked her gratitude, but there was a choking sensation in 
her throat that prevented her utterance, and in a few moments she 
again crossed the street and stood within her own home. Mr. 
Baldwin’s sleep was often broken during the night by incoherent 
expressions, and when he awoke his first inquiries were if she had 
put away the things he had brought in the night previous. 

“ Yes, dear,” replied the wife, who had risen first, “‘ and I have 
made you some beautiful biscuit from the flour, too.” 

The husband made no answer, but there was a troubled look on 
his face, and when she passed them at the table he refused to par- 
take of them, saying that he did not feel as well as usual. 

“‘ Mother,” said Freddy, who had finished his breakfast and was 
now looking from the window into the street, “I see Mr. Hollo- 
man, the rich man that lives opposite, coming right across the 
street to our house.” 

Mr. Baldwin sprang from his chair, and the pallor of death 
swept over his countenance, and rushing to the outer door he 
clutched the key as if he fain would lock it. 

“TI will see what he wants, Frederick,” said the wife, turning 
the knob. 

“ Do, dear; but don’t tell him that I am—” 

Mr. Baldwin did not finish the sentence, for the door was quickly 
opened by his wife, and the neighbor invited to enter. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Baldwin,” said Mr. Holloman, extending 
his hand. 

“ Good morning, sir,” was repeated by the host, while his face 
changed alternately from red to an ashy white. 

But his agitation passed away as Mr. Holloman went on explain- 
ing that he thought of putting up a new building in the spring, 
dividing it into several tenements, and that he had now called to 
see if Mr. Baldwin was particularly engaged, for if he were not 
he would like to have him make the doors, window frames, etc., 
during the cold season, and then when spring came, if all were 
satisfactory, he would contract with him to take the entire job. 

Mr. Baldwin could not immediately reply, but when he did an- 
swer, he said that he should be very happy to do the work, but that 
he had had the misfortune to lose his entire set of tools. 

“ That was a misfortune indeed,” returned the neighbor ; “ but 
if you feel disposed to do the work it shall not hinder you, for I 
will purchase or hire another chest of tools, and let you have the 
use of them till such time as you can pay for them ; and besides, 


I have a little shop in the rear of my store where you can work.” 

Need we say that this kind offer wa: gladly accepted by the 
destitute husband, who nobly strove to mxke amends in some 
measure for the past, while the faithful and loving wife was almost 
overpowered with joy that he had again found 1 -crative employ- 
ment; but to the events of that night of poverty she never referred. 

When the first payment was made by Mr. Hollom:. 1 to the car- 
penter, the latter extracted a five dollar bill from the amount and 
laid it on his bench, saying : 

“ You do not owe me that, sir; allow me to return it.” 

“O, no, no; you are mistaken,” replied the grocer. “I cast 
up our accounts correctly, and find I am debtor to that amount.” 

Mr. Baldwin said no more, but with a sad, perplexed expression 
took the money and left the shop. And so week after week went 
by, and want was no more known at the carpenter’s home. Spring 
came, and the echo of the mechanic’s hammer was heard more 
frequently now, when Mr. Holloman came into the little back shop, 
and laying down the draft of a plan for a building, said : 

“ Well, Mr. Baldwin, I suppose it is about time that you and I 
talked something more about those buildings we were speaking of 
in the winter.” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

And now with the conversation of the next hour we have noth- 
ing to do, for it was all on business, but at the end of that time 
Mr. Holloman remarked : 

“ And now our bargain is all settled in regard to your doing the 
building and my finding the stock. I suppose you will want some 
advance pay, as of course now you are a boss workman you will 
hire hands to help you.” 

Mr. Baldwin smiled, and said he could work to much better ad- 
vantage if he could be thus favored; and without further remark 
Mr. Holloman laid a roll of bills on the bench for the carpenter’s 
use. Mr. Baldwin gave a glance at the money and throwing down 
his chisel he grasped the hand of his benefactor, saying : 

“‘ God bless you, my more than friend! I can keep silent no 
longer. I must confess all; for your kindness has so overcome 
me that I can no longer endure a guilty conscience.” And then 
in a few words he related to his employer what is already known 
to the reader concerning his entering Mr. Holloman’s store and 
taking packages from the shelves. ‘But it was necessity that 
compelled me,” continued the carpenter; “for my poor wife and 
child were famishing, while all my attempts to get work were vain. 
But as God is my witness, I did not—I could not taste a morsel 
of that food. No, I did not become a thief to prolong my own 
life, but the lives of those I loved.” 

Great was the astonishment of the carpenter when he learned 
from Mr. Holloman that both he and Mrs. Baldwin knew all from 
the first, and that his present prosperity was brought about by her 
entreaties in his behalf. 

“ Let it all pass now,” said Mr. Holloman. “I am satisfied 
that nothing but necessity drove you to an act of dishonesty.” 

“God bless you, my darling wife!” said the husband after re- 
turning to his home and relating to her all the conversation that 
had passed between himself and Mr. Holloman. 

Lucy’s look of love assured him that to her he was ever the 
same, in.prosperity or adversity ; and from this time there was no 
more want in the carpenter’s home. 


> 
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BIRTHDAY PRESENT OF A TOMBSTONE. 


The eccentric Orientalist, M. Hammer-Purgstall, who has died 
recently in Germany, was exceedingly attached to his wife, and 
the whole effort of his leisure seemed to be the inventing of agree- 
able surprises for her, in the way of gifts, etc., ete. On one of her 
birthdays, a few years ago, she chanced to have been confined to 
her bed for some time with a scrious illness, and the fond husband 
was evidently — to contrive a ee resent suited to her 
rather doubtful state of health. A week before the anniversary 
came round, however, a bright thought had dawned upon him, 
and, keeping it a profound secret, he zealously went about its ac- 
complishment. The day dawned, and madam was raised in bed, 
and, with great difficulty some toilet was made which should sig- 
nificantly receive the husband’s expected visit. ‘The appointed 
hour sounded, and the door opened. In came four men, bearing 
a heavy burthen carefully enveloped. It was stood on end, on 
the bearers were requested to uncover it, while the eager husband 
looked on with evident expectation of pleasure. The cloths fell 
away—and lo! a tombstone, beautifully sculptured, his wife’s 
name upon it, and only the date of her death left in blank! And, 
with this “shadow cast before” of the next coming event which 
would probably demand the proof of his assiduous tenderness— 
the sweet evidence that he would not fail in providing the expected 
tombstone—Monsieur Hammer-Purgstall stood waiting for the kiss 
of gratitude !—Home Journal. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SNOW-WREATHS. 


BY MARY C. GRANNISS. 


Drifting through the garden, 
Driving o’er the lea ; 

Weaving spotless garlands 

” For each shrub and tree : 

Wreathing o'er the casement, 
Drooping from the eaves ; 

Clasping round each paling 
Chains of starry leaves : 

Spangling o'er the hillside 
With a glory rare, 

Strewing feathery blossoms 
On the wintry air; 

Till familiar landscape, 
Robed in witching light, 

Seems a fairy vision 
Of enchantment bright! 

Beauteous, snowy flowers, 


Scattered far and nigh, 
On the lowly cottage, 

Or the mountain high ; 
*Broidering fair the mantle 

Of our new-year’s queen, 
Till her royal ermine 


Peerless shines, I ween! 


Stainless snow-wreath, welcome! 
Flowers of heaven are ye, 
Sent to glad earth’s bosom 
With your purity! 


» 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE SPECTRE. 
A LEGEND OF GRANITE ISLAND. 


BY J. GRAFTON ALLEN. 


Ix one of our northern bays there is a lonely island which rises 
abruptly from the water. It is formed of solid granite, and its 
summit, which stands fall two hundred feet above the sea level, is 
covered over by scanty soil, which careful cultivation has caused 
to bring forth a little vegetation. Fir, spruce and hemlock are the 
only kinds of trees which grow here, and the fields give birth only 
to the coarser kinds of grain. On one side alone is the island 
approachable; here the precipitous cliff is divided by a deep 
gully, which forms a gentle descent to the water, and a small cove 

“for boats. On the other sides of the island, however, all is stern, 
rugged and forbidding; the sailor avoids it, the fisherman shuns 
it, and its white cliffs shining from afar, only tell of danger. 

Granite Island is the appropriate name of this lonely rock. 
Though lonely, it is not however altogether uninhabited: An old 
fisherman dwells there; and if you, gentle reader, are ever landed 
there by any strange chance, you will probably hear from his lips 
the story which I am going to tell you. 

About twenty years ago, two families were living here. They 
were related to each other, and bore the name of Berton. One 
family consisted of a father and two sons, Henry and Edward ; the 
other of an old man and his daughter, Emma. They subsisted 
almost entirely by fishing, although the land produced a few vege- 
tables for their support. 

The two brothers and Emma had all grown up together, and 
had been constantly in one another’s society. The limits of their 
home did not allow any change to take place in their habits, so 
that when they had grown up they still associated as much, if not 
more, than ever. It was at this period that their feelings seemed 
to undergo a change. Instead of the frolicsome intercourse of 
childhood, a more serious character marked their conduct towards 
one another. The two brothers were rivals for the love of Emma. 

And in truth, to look at the fair Emma Berton, one would have 
said it was no wonder that they loved her. Imagine the fairest, 
freshest and most innocent face in the world, with large, dark, 
tender eyes, curls of rich brown hair, and laughing, rosy lips 
which pouted for a kiss; imagine a figure graceful and light as 
that of a fay, yet full of health and strength; a manner full of 
grace and witchery—imagine all this, and a thousand indescrib- 
able charms of word, look and gesture, and then you will have but 
a faint idea of Emma Berton. ; 

The two brothers differed much in appearance, though both 
were eminently handsome. Henry, the older of the two, was tall 
and muscular in frame, with raven hair, thick beard, curling 
moustache, dark skin, and manly features. Edward, the younger, 
was quite different. He had a light complexion, and a slighter 
figure. His hair was flaxen and curling ; his eyes were laughing 
blue. His cheeks round and beardless. In form, feature, charac- 
ter, everything in short, he was a contrast to his brother. Yet in 
one thing they were but too similar. They both loved Emma 
with equal passion, and their love showed itself in many ways. 

Henry would climb the tallest cliffs to get gulls’ eggs for her to 
admire, or would lower himaglf down the most frightful precipices 
in search of eider down, or glittering minerals. The most precious 
treasures of the deep, the most exquisitely flavored of the fish 

which came to his net, and the most beautifully plumaged of the 
birds which fell at his shot, would be laid at her feet—humble of- 
ferings truly, in our estimation, but rare and valuable at Granite 
Island. Edward was different. While his brother was out search- 
ing the rocks for rare gifts, he would sit at Emma’s feet and play 
to her on his guitar, or sing to her, in a rich voice, all manner of 
ballads and love songs. And Emma seemed fond of having him 
there. She thanked Henry for his gifs, but her glance never 
shone on him so softly as on Edward, and her voice never spoke 
to him so tenderly. 


So marked was the difference in her treatment of both, that they 
noticed it too plainly. It gave Edward food for joy and exulta- 
tion, but to Henry it caused only the fiercest rage and most cruel 
jealousy. The sight of his brother sitting at Emma’s feet, playing 
or singing, served only to madden him, and gradually, as his 
feelings grew more and more uncontrollable, the flashing eye, the 
heaving bosom, and the clenched hand, showed the intensity of 
his passion. Had not the lovers been blinded by their own love 
and happiness, they would constantly have seen the sinister look 
which Henry now so frequently cast on them. 

It was a dark and gloomy evening. The clouded sky, the fre- 
quent gusts of wind, the thunder of the rolling surges as they beat 
against the base of the island, and the foaming crests of the innu- 
merable waves, all betokened an approaching storm. On such a 
time Cain may perhaps have set upon Abel. On this evening Ed- 
ward went forth from his father’s cottage-and directed his steps to- 
wards the highest cliff on the island. Here Henry had often swung 
himself down in search of the rarities which he gave to Emma. 
The evening was dark, and night came rapidly on. As Edward 
neared the summit he began to untwist a coil of rope which he 
carried, and let it fall on the ground. So loud was the wind and 
so intently was he engaged in this work, that he did not notice a 
man near him, until he had approached closely to him; then he 
suddenly looked up. It was Henry. 


“ Where are you going?” asked Henry, in a stern, harsh voice. 

“Where? Why, down the cliff.” 

“ Down the cliff! Now?” asked Henry, in surprise. ‘In this 
storm? You have changed of late. You have thus far been 
fonder of sitting at Emma’s feet than of going over cliffs.” 

“ Any way, I am going over here now,” said Edward. 

“ What are you going down here for?” asked Henry. 

“ After some gulls’ eggs for Emma.” 

“ Perdition !”” muttered Henry, under his teeth. 

“ What’s that you say ?” asked Edward, busy with his rope. 

“I say it’s very risky business.” 

“© no—it’s nothing. Of late you've been doing all the climb- 
ing. Iremember five or six years ago I could beat you at it. 
Don’t you remember, Hen.? I’m going to try my skill now.” 

“But why on such a night as this ?” 

“Why? It’s the best time. The birds are all in, you know. 
I can get the best of eggs, and of birds too, if I like. I’m bound 


to get the finest bird and the most beautiful egg that’s been found 
yet on the island. Wont you try?” 

“TI know every stone by heart,” said Henry, gruffly. 
can’t get any more good eggs or stones. Don’t go.” 

“T’ll bet you anything that I will bring her a present that she 
will give the choice to. I'll bet you she will say it is the best one 
she has had yet. Isn’t this reason enough for going? Wont you 
come down too, and try ?” 

““She—yes—she will call anything beautiful that comes from 
her pretty boy. For my part, I don’t stay at home, fiddling and 
playing the baby for any one, and you may go down here after 
your gulls’ eggs gs often as you like.” 

“Henry!” cried Edward, amazed at his tone and manner; 
“ what is the matter with you? Are you angry?” 

“Angry? I have every reason to be angry!” cried Henry. 
“Why do you come to meddle with me here—and tempt me? I 
was alone, innocent thus far—Who sent you here?” 

“I don’t understand what you’re talking about,” said Edward, 
lightly, twisting his rope around a tree very firmly. “ You seem 
ill-humored about something. You'd better cheer up. I’m going 
after birds for Emma.” 

“Emma! Still prating about her!” cried Henry, with a dread- 
ful oath. ‘Don’t bring her name up, if you don’t want me to— 
to—” he hesitated. 

Edward stood still for a moment, startled by his brother’s man- 
ner. Of late, however, he had been accustomed to those words. 

“Henry,” said he, “I don’t understand you. You're always 
angry at me for something. God knows I never injured you. I 
always treated you like a brother. I’d lay down my life for you 
at this moment. Emma and I wonder at the change in you.” 

Henry seemed softened at Edward’s remark, but the last few 
words again maddened him. He gnashed his teeth, and moved 
off a little distance, regarding his brother in silence. Edward had 
fastened the rope and made a basket around him. Then lighting 
a torch, he took the rope in his hand and stepped over the cliff, 
singing a pleasant song. Suddenly Henry leaped forward. _ 

“ Edward! Edward! don’t go!” he cried, fiercely. 

“Nonsense. These sides are rough—there is a good foothold. 
My nerves are strong; I’m cool; are you afraid of me? Why 
even Emma—” 

‘Silence !” cried Henry in a rage, interrupting him with a 
savage gesture, and turning away. 

Edward delayed a moment and looked at his brother’s retreating 
figure. Then he muttered a few words and went down. The 
glare of his torch flashed out amid the gloom, his voice was 
heard as he sang amid the howling wind, and the rope was 
stretched tightly as it bore his weight. 

A dark figure came stealing towards the edge of the cliff. He 
approached nearer and nearer—he lay down and looked over. 
He saw the light down the precipitous side, he heard the sound 
of Edward’s voice, he heard too the roar of the hoarse waves two 
hundred feet below. 

“O God!” he groaned, starting away from the edge and strik- 
ing his brow with frightful passion; “I’m in the hands of the 
tempter! I'll fly!” 

And he started away. But still a terrible fascination drew him 
back. He stood on the edge and leaned over; his hand grasped 
for support the rope which suspended Edward. He looked again. 
Again he saw his brother, who hung not more than fifty feet be- 
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low. And as he looked, one hand held the rope and the other 
played with a keen dirk knife at his side. O! the temptation !— 
the struggle !—the early remembrances !—the hate!—the jealousy, 
cruel as the grave! There wrestled the tempted with his tempter ! 

Again he turned away, impelled by a mighty effort of his will. 
He clutched the rope to keep him away; his hand fell from the 
knife which it touched. Was he freed !—could he leave !—would 
he go? He moved one step backwards. 

But at this moment the voice of Edward sounded out more 
loudly; he was singing a pleasanter, a livelier song. It was a 
song of his own; it was one made by himself to sing to Emma. 
It was one which Henry was maddened at, whose sound had 
vexed him to frenzy so often before. Now as its first notes came 
up, he started as though he had been shot. He sprang to the 
cliff’s edge. He shook his hand savagely at his brother, and 
cursed him in his jealous frenzy. There came a flash of light 
from a thunder-cloud—a knife gleamed in the air—the rope sprang 
back, severed at the cliff’s edge ! and the murderer saw the torch- 
light disappear, and heard a heavy fall into the waves, which far 
beneath howled to receive their prey ! 


There was much wonder on the following day at Edward’s ab- 
sence. His father sought for him in vain. Emma looked for his 
coming early in the morning, but he came not. Then they met 
together and talked anxiously about the missing one. No one 


knew where he had gone. Henry seemed more sad, more troubled 


than any of the others. Through the day they searched the island. 
It was not very large, and a search even through every part of it 
was not a very arduous task. At about mid-day, Emma, who 
seemed more active than the others, announced her discovery of 
something by a piercing shriek, which brought the others to the 


spot. They found her at the edge of the cliff, speechless, mutely 


pointing to a rope, severed at the corner of a stone. The family 
assembled around in unutterable grief. 
“See!” cried Henry, mournfully. ‘“‘O see! Here poor Ed- 


ward has attempted a descent of the cliff; the rope has ground 
against the stone. See—ah!” and Henry held up the end of the 
rope, which seemed all ground away, 

The others looked at it in horror and in grief. 


“* What could have made him try this ?” cried Henry. 
he have been mad ?” 


They wondered at his attempt. 

“Edward was once a famous climber,” said his father. 

“This is it. Henry has spoken right,” said Emma’s father. 
“Edward has gone down after eggs or rocks, and his rope has 
ground away. I have heard of such things before !”’ 

Silently they all looked over the edge of the cliff, but they could 
see nothing whatever except the foaming surges. They shook 
their heads and looked at one another long and despairingly. 
Then they moved away, and carried the almost lifeless Emma 
home with them. They moved away, to talk long and mournfully 
over Edward’s dreadful fate. They tried to comfort Emma. She 
more than any other felt the cruel and unlooked-for blow. Sense- 
less for a time, she only revived to know the full extent of her 
misery and to bewail her most bitter misfortune. 

It was evening again. The storm which had begun on the 
previous night went on increasing rapidly in fury, and approach- 
ing the grand climax of its wrath. ‘They were altogether in the 
same house. The old men were mournfully seated in one room, 
and in the other Emma sat with Henry near her. She was pale 
and languid. The light had left her eye, and the bloom her cheek. 
She scarcely looked, moved or spoke. She took no notice what- 
ever of Henry, who sat at her feet, trying to cheer her, to console 
her who was inconsolable. At length the poor girl burst into a 
flood of tears—the first which she had shed since the dreadful 
discovery. 

“O, Emma! dear, dearest Emma! weep on. You will find 
relief,” said Henry, bending towards her. And the storm went 
on increasing in fury, and the lightning flashed more vividly, while 
the thunder rolled more terribly. “He has gone, Emma, he has 
gone, but do not think that every friend has gone with him.” 

Emma only wept. 

“You have others who love you, and as well as Edward.” 

“No, no, no! Never—no never!” murmured the weeping girl. 

“ Ah, Emma,” pleaded Henry, “let me take his place. Let me 
console you. Can I not be another brother—or more than 
brother—another Edward—” 

“Q, Henry!” cried Emma, “do not talk so. You can be 
Henry, but never Edward—” 

“Never—never?” cried Henry, passionately, and the strong 
man’s frame was shaken by contending emotions. 

“ No—never!” cried a deep and hollow voico from a distant 
corner of the room. 

Emma screamed. Henry jumped to his feet and staggered 
back. They looked towards the door whence the sound seemed to 
come. There was a crash of thunder all around, and the door 
burst open, a gust of wind rushed in and extinguished all the 
lights, and a glare of blinding lightning flashed into the room, 
revealing a terrible sight. 

There, on the threshold, stood a figure like that of Edward. 
The face was pallid, the once curling hair all dank and dripping, 
the clothes wet, the hands trembling, There was a terrible scar 
across his forehead, and drops of blood trickled down his face. 

Ere Emma could shriek, or the shivering Henry stir a limb, the 
figure moved forward towards the fire. With chattering teeth, 
trembling hands and sepulchral tones, it gasped forth : 

“T’m—very—co-0-0-1-d 1” 

At once there rang througb the house a wild, agonizing scream 
of one in deadly fear and suffering combined, From the fearful, 
advancing figure, Emma turned her fainting eyes to Henry. His 
strong and muscular frame convulsed, his eyes starting from their 
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sockets, his hands clasped, he stood, staring,—and uttering screams 
of terror. It was but fora moment. With a wilder scream and 
a more convulsed effort than before, he leaped past the figure and 
darted through the door. Away,—away,—and the figure turned 
to follow it. Voices rang out on the winds of night: 

“Henry! Henry! Stop!’ But there came no answer. 

Emma lay senseless on the floor. Long had the two old men, 
startled by the shrieks which announced the presence of the dread- 
ful visitant, endeavored to bring her back. Hour after hour passed, 
and then she began slowly to revive. 

The old men were so engaged in their work that they did not 
heed a kneck which came at the door, until it had sounded more 
loudly a second time. Then Emma started and hid her face on 
her father’s breast. 

“Save me—O, save me!” she moaned. “ He’s coming again 

“Don’t be frightened!” cried a voice. “Let me come in! 
Don’t keep me out! One death is enough! Henry is gone!” 

The voice was weak and tremulous. 

“It’s Edward—it’s himself!” cried his father, springing to the 
door. “QO, my son! my dear, dear boy!” 

And as a wet, weary, blood-stained figure entered, the father 
clasped him in his arms. 

“O Heaven !” Emma sobbed out, with awe-struck face. 

«“ Emma, do not turn away! I was not killed. Look at me! If 
you turn away from me, then I shall indeed wish I had perished !” 


“Edward!” sobbed out Emma, in half doubtful joy. She rose, 
staggered towards him, and fell fainting in his arms. 

They laid her gently on the settee and watched over her till 
sense was restored. Then she implored Edward to change his 
clothes and dress his wounds. The young man was trembling 
violently. Cold, hunger and wounds had greatly weakened him. 
Retiring for a while, he put on other clothes and re-entered the 
room, where Emma took her seat by his side. Yet in spite of the 
general joy at his salvation, there was a dark cloud on their souls, 
and only one thought was present to each. Where was Henry ? 

Where, indeed. The wind was wild and furious without. Still 
the thunder burst around, and its long reverberations re-echoed 


among the innumerable recesses of the island ; still the lightning 
flashed vividly, showing up with added terrors the already terrific 
scene. Where, amid the strife of elements, was Henry? Edward’s 
head was bowed down, and even the soft hand of Emma could not 
raise it, and shudders shook his frame. At last their grief found 
voice, and Emma’s father asked ; 

“ Edward, where is Henry ?” 

Edward looked up. Grief was on his brow, but sternness was 
in his eye. He spoke in low tones, every word fearfully distinct. 

“ Listen, and I will tell you all. I'll tell you what will make 
your blood run cold. Last night I went to the cliff to get some 
young birds and some rare eggs and stones for Emma. I took my 
rope and torch and basket. On the top of the cliff I was met by 
Henry. He was excited, and urged me not to go, and then swore 
at me for tempting him. I went down, and when I had reached a 
jutting point, about fifty feet below, I fastened my basket and be- 
gan my work. I suddenly was startled by violent stamping. I 
heard Henry’s voice faintly, for the wind was loud. All at once, 
just as I was putting some stones in the basket, it fell from where 
it was hanging, and I heard it plunge into the water far below. 
Then—do not start—there is worse yet—then I knew it all. 
Henry had cut the rope !—” 

“ Edward!” cried his father, starting to his feet, ‘‘ Villain—you 
lie! Henry never did—Villain, I curse—” 

“ Curse on, father!” Edward bowed his head humbly; but his 
father, overcome by emotion, fell back into his seat, trembling 
and moaning. 

“ How do you dare to think that Henry did this? You dare to 
sit there, just from the tomb, and say this ?”’ cried Emma’s father. 

“ He loved Emma—but Emma loved me !” 

Then the old men looked fearfully at one another, and Emma 
fell sobbing in Edward’s arms. 

“T knew it all,” said Edward, in a hoarse voice, “‘ down on the 
face of the cliff. There I crouched all night, beaten by the storm. 
At daybreak I crawled along the cliff to a place of shelter. Here 
a ledge of rocks overhead prevented me from coming up, and I 
should have died had not Providence sent a tree to help me. The 
wind blew it over, and I seized its long branches and struggled to 
the top of the cliff. Then through darkness, I made my way to 
the house. I stumbled many times, for I was weak and cold. I 
entered the house. Henry’s guilty conscience made him think me 
a spectre. He rushed out, and I followed him to save him. I 
knew he would do something desperate. I was swift, but fear lent 
him wings. I called after him—I told him I was alive. He 
rushed to the cliff—I saw him as a blinding flash of. lightning lit 
up all the island. He stood for a second, wildly tossing his arms, 
and then, with a fearful scream, he went—” 

““ Where—where ?” screamed his father, clutching his arm. 

“Where he tried to send me!” said Edward, in a low voice, 
and with fearful emphasis. 

“O Heaven!” cried his father, after an awful silence, “it is thy 
justice—retribution! I bow to fate !’”” 

He buried his head in his hands, and his whole frame shook 
with emotion. Emma’s father put his trembling arm around his 
neck, and held him in silent sympathy. Then Edward raised the 
weeping Emma in his arms, and they all sat in silence through 
the long remaining hours of that memorable night. 

They mourned over Henry, but they could not live any longer 
in the scene of their sorrow, and embarked for another land. And 
by and-by the old men were gathered to their fathers. Then Ed-" 
ward and Emma were married; and time, the consoler of all, 
came to alleviate their grief and soften the harsh memory of the 
past. But they never returned to Granite Island. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


WHAT IS ITP 


BY MISS CAROLINE T. HENTZ. 


I am a little child, and having strayed off from my playmates, 
the echo of their merry voices does not jar on the strange, baby- 
reveries stealing over me. “Tis spring-time, and the air is heavy 
with the fragrance of locust-blossoms, and ringing with the songs 
of birds hopping about the locust-boughs and scattering the stray 
white blooms over me, as I lie on the grass beneath. My head is 
pillowed on my arm, and my eyes are peering through the leaves 
and intervening objects, to the heavens. Radiant sunset clouds 
are spreading far up in the ether, and, like a gorgeous curtain, re- 
flecting their crimson on all objects below. The sun is sinking— 
sinking, and its slanting beams stream across me where I am. 

O, the beautiful clouds! How they press upon me, so that I 
cannot breathe, changing and wreathing themselves into so many 
queer shapes! What is this filling my little bosom, fluttering like 
a caged bird, and making me long to float away on one of those 
clouds, off I don’t know where, but away from earth? What is it 
I feel, and does any other little girl ever have such strange thoughts, 
and can they tell of them? I am still looking, and longing, and 
almost panting for breath, for the oppressive weight grows stronger 
on my heart. I cannot be still! 


“ Ah, I know who can tell me, and I’ll go and ask her.” 

Away I bound, little feet dancing over the grass and damp curls 
floating in the air, as I spring up the steps and fly to the quiet 
corner, where one is seated with eyes of pensive thought fixed on a 
book in her lap. I kneel before her and look eagerly into her 
face, with one hand pressing my bosom, whilst I ask : 

“O tell me what it is here that feels so strange when I hear the 
birds sing, and watch the clouds through the green leaves? It 
pains me, and I thought—I knew you could tell me.” 

What thought is it that causes a shadow to come over her dear 
face, as she lays her hand upon my hair and looks earnestly into 
mine? She is silent, and though I am eager to hear, I do not 
speak again. Now she speaks: 

“Why my little golden-haired sunbeam, what are you doing 
with such strange fancies? It is only angels that are whispering to 
you. Listen if you cannot help it, and always, my little one, come 
to me as you did just now, with your perplexities; by-and-by I 
can tell you more.” 

And I sit and listen to her voice until the stars come peeping 
out. Iam stretched at her feet on the carpet, and she thinks I have 
fallen asleep, when she steals out into her closet close by. I know 
that she is praying, and this once I dare to creep nearer and try to 
listen. I catch some words, and they are hard for me to under- 
stand. I hear her pray that God, the tender Shepherd, may take 
me into his fold; that he will watch over me, the child of her love 
and fears. I hear her whisper that she trembles for her youngest, 
her strange, wild child, and even now she implores His guardian care 
for me when she shall be no more. I hear it all, wondering, and 
smother the violent sobs that are convulsing my bosem, for I dare 
not let her know I am not asleep. * * * * 


A few more years of childish experience are passed away, and I 
am sitting in a parlor en a stool near her who had called me 
“sunbeam.” <A gentleman is near us, repeating a poem, stanza by 
stanza, pausing now and then to interchange thought with her. He 
does not think of turning to me, but I am listening and dreaming. 
His deep, melodious accents ring over my senses and vibrate that 
mysterious inner chord, which awakened once, thrills on through 
life. I cannot understand all, but there is far more than they can 
dream of, which sinks deep into my heart. He is a poet, and it is 
his own production he is reading. I think of this, and I look and 
listen, whilst again comes the eager self-questioning. O, what is 
this struggling, captive spirit, striving for utterance? What is it ? 
I long to ask him. 

He catches my wistful glance as his eyes wander from the page, 
and he becomes suddenly silent. My gaze falls, and I feel my 
cheek redden, for I know he is reading my thoughts. Can he tell 
that I am asking, What is it? I do not look up, but I hear him 
say, in a subdued voice : 

“ What large, startling eyes, so full of unwritten poetry, and I 
fear foretelling a stormy future !’’ 

Is it indeed so, that this is poetic fire burning within and creating 
in my bosom a silent world, unapproachable, inexpressible and 
full of aching loneliness? AmIanswered? * * *# 


’Tis a bright, smiling Sabbath morning. My heart is swelling 
with gratitude to my Maker for the joy of existence, for the sweet 
emotions sweeping over me, and causing me to trip silently along 
beside my companion, a school-girl friend, with hazel eyes, coral 
lips and a fair, oval face. As we near the church steps, a youth 
joins us, and my heart beats quicker as he hands me a blushing 
rosebud, wet with dew. Its exquisite fragrance steals over my 
senses and thrills anew the chord of Nature worship. Radiant, 
glorious Nature ! 

«« O, how sweet !”’ I exclaim, and steal a bashful glance of thanks 
to the handsome young donor. I am floating along the tide of 
youthful happiness, careless and light-hearted. Have I forgotten 
the weird, haunting spirit of my childhood ? 

‘As our feet touch the stone steps, suddenly I start as if waking 
from a dream. The deep tones of the organ burst forth in a rich, 
rejoicing anthem. Louder, clearer, more holy, it swells forth as if 
the melody pierces the confining walls, and rises higher and higher 
in heaven’s canopy, up to the throne of God. I feel myself no 
longer a child, my aspirations are no dream; they are reaching 
far upwards and filling my soul with strange melancholy. What 
is it? Am I different from all else, and does no one feel as I dot 


My friend Lina walks placidly to her seat, as calm and unmoved 
as if she had not hearing and feeling. I dare not question her. 
And my boy-suitor, alas ! I am slow to tell it, whispers in my ear: 

“ You are fond of music indeed, for it makes you quite theatrical.” 

I hurry up the carpeted aisle and sink into my place with a new 
grief, for he does not understand me, and ah! who ever will? Again 
I start and hearken to the sound: ‘“ We praise thee, O God, we 
acknowledge thee to be the Lord.” It has died away, and I am 
asking myself, “Is it indeed music that thrills me thus? Am I 
answered ? 


As the musk-wind over the water blowing, 
Raffles the wave, but sweetens it too!”’ 


It is night, and moonlight. Hazy withthe mists of a southern 
summer day, is the air, where I am wandering with a youth of 
flashing eye. Slowly we pass through the avenue of myrtles, and 
I listen to his voice, as in passionate strains he is telling me J am 
dearer than all to him. Ah, he vows, and I listen as I have never 
before, to “‘love’s young dream!” I trust and: believe, whilst a 
flood of delicious happiness sweeps over my soul. Surely, surely 
this cannot pass away. Life’s joyous moments cannot all “be 
fleeting !” 

We pass on, out into the snowy light, and he pauses beside a 
clustering jasmine, whose pure white blooms gleam like stars in 
the dark green leaves. He places one amidst my ringlets, and as 
I raise my eyes they meet his, so full of intense feeling. Again 


comes the well known longing, the thrilling voice within, and I 
am forced to exclaim : 

“Surely you can tell me of this strange, unutterable spirit 
struggling in my bosom; waked in my childhood, and growing 
deeper and stronger with each passing year? Do I not read my 
answer in your eyes ?” 

I think he is looking into my soul, and I feel the fulfilment of 
my long fruitless questioning when he exclaims : 

“TI read your dear heart through and through. I know what 
you feel, have felt it with you; ’tis our kindred spirits mingling 
now, and never to be parted more. It is love’s magic that has 
made your eyes so radiant and your face so beautifal this moment.” 


And is this my answer? Can this love be the Promethean fire 
that has been glowing so long within my bosom ? * * 

Once more, I am wandering on the sea-beach, alone and sad, 
watching my foot-prints as one by one they are left behind me— 
transient tracings to tell that I am here. Thus are our earthly 
joys as fleeting and as quickly swept away by the dews of sorrow, 
as these foot-marks by the rising tide. And is life ever to be thus 
so full of disappointment and sorrow? ‘The sweet bud that you 
pluck in the dewy morn, is withered ere the sun is set, and she 
whose heart opens most trustingly and joyously to the early blos- 
soms of love and happiness, will the soonest find its glowing fresh- 
ness withered and blighted; memory with its aching regrets, ever 
the companion of her solitude, and lingering cruelly on the thorns. 


“0, Memory! thou lingering murmurer in joy’s broken shell! 
Why have I not, in losing ail I loved, lost thee as well!”’ 


I walk slowly along, and wonder if I am the same “ sunbeam ” 
who sought her mother’s side and asked, What is it? It all comes 
back at the beck of memory, that prayer—I hear it now! Great 
God, didst thou hear, and is not thy mercy sounding through the 
walls of heaven? O, thou Father of the fatherless! great and 
adorable, hearken now to my sin-sick, pleading cry! Thou canst 
hear and soothe the desolated heart! Iam lonely, mourning and 
crying to thee! 

I kneel close by the water’s edge, and the waves are dashing 
nearer and nearer as the southern breeze sweeps with increasing 
might across the gulf. Gray clouds are drifting through the twi- 
light sky, and here and there cold stars are glittering through and 
leaving a track of silver upon the waters; now and then the 
beacon-light of some fisher’s wife flashes out and gleams cheerily 
through the deepening shadows. I hear the surf with its low, 
melancholy booming ; I list to the murmur of the waves, and then 
as my eyes are lifted upwards through the mists gathering over 
them, I see, think, and feel that strange, old, struggling, restless 
spirit, still unanswered, craving and unutterable! ©, what is it? 

The surf’s grand thunder moans in reply, and I start to my 
feet as if a voice had spoken from the clouds ; a light breaks in 
upon my weary heart. ’Tis the Creator’s voice speaking to the 
spirit; it calls, it has been calling from my childhood; in the 
murmur of the summer breeze, in the flutter of a leaf, in the rustle 
of a flying bird, and in the language of Nature everywhere! This 
imprisoned thing is the Soul struggling for immortality, wrestling 
within its walls, our poor earthly frame, and breathing of a home 
“‘eternalgin the heavens,” where there is no more sorrow or disap- 
pointment, no more unsatisfied longings, but fall fruition, glorious 
immortality, and communion with God! 

I am answered—and no longer mourning and lone. There is 
one unwithering garland of happiness that may surround us even 
here on earth. It is not the spirit of poetry, ’tis not the thrilling 
power of melody, nor the fierce magic of love, but it is the Soul 
that speaks within— 

“ The Soul, of origin divine, 
God’s glorious image, freed from clay, 


In heaven's eternal sphere shall shine, 
A star of day!”’ 


HOW WIND PRODUCES COLD. 


Winds produce cold in several ways. The act of blowing implies 
the descent upon and over the earth, of colder air, to occupy the 
room of that which it displaces. It also increases the evaporation of 
moisture from the earth, and thus conveys away considerable heat. 
This increased evaporation and the mixture of warm and cold air, 
usually produces a condensation of vapors in the atmosphere ; hence 
the formation of clouds, and the consequent detention of heat brought 
by the rays of the sun. And whenever the air in motion is colder 
than the earth, or any bodies with which it comes in contact, a 


portion of their heat is imparted to the air.—Scientific American. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPAN ION. 


ADAM WALLACE THAXTER, JR., ESQ. 

The accom; ing portrait of one of our most energetic 
and po = beneus men, was drawn expressly for the 
Pictorial, by Mr. Barry, from a fine pho h by Messrs. 
Masury, Silsbee & Case, of this city. Mr. Thaxter’s coun- 
tenance is an index of his character, expressing alertness, 
intelligence, energy and good humor. Mr. Thaxter is a son 
of Samuel Thaxter, a mathematical instrument-maker, estab- 
lished for so many years at the corner of State and Broad 
Streets, where the statuette of the old admiral, with his gold- 
laced hat and quadrant, is an unmistakable landmark. The 
subject of our sketch received his education at our public 
schools, than which no institutions in the world better fit 


their graduates for the active walks of life or a literary career. RS S . 
Mr. Thaxter received his first mercantile education in the SS SS < 
counting-room of Hon. Jesse Putnam, and when that gentle- SS Sor SS \e 
man retired from business to assume the presidency of the —_ SWSor S QA 
Manufacturers’ Fire Insurance Company, was successively 
employed by Benjamih T. Reed and by Nathan Bridge SD WS 
Co. While an employee of the latter, at the age of twenty, ESTGG_EEEG N SX E@_ ~“» 
and in the capacity of supercargo, young Thaxter visited the CSOCOCO}R#[[GMK{j SS SSsax 
rincipal countries of Europe, and Cuba, thus gratifying his SSCA SAWS 
ioe of adventure, and acquiring that knowledge of sea-life SSN NSSVOSS 
which almost every active young man born in a maritime Sg 


town is anxious to obtain. In 1830, he commenced basiness 
in conjunction with John D. Bates, Esq., the style of the 
firm being Bates & Co. He is still engaged in business, the 
copartnership remaining the same. Since his outset in life, 
Mr. Thaxter has taken a deep interest in politics, and is 
known as a prominent and active member of the democratic 
party, by which his disinterested services have been warmly 
appreciated. He has frequently been honored by nominations 
for offices of trust, such as mayor of the city and member of 
Congress, and probably felt no disappointment at his non- 
election, as he is so entirely deyoted to business that he must 
feel office as a burden. No one, however, doubts that he 
would worthily have filled any of the positions to which the 
confidence of his friends has, from time to time, assigned him 
as acandidate. It is precisely such men as Mr. Thaxter 
whom we would see graced by official position—intelligent, 
cultivated, practical and industrious. But the very men 
who are best fitted to represent great interests, are those 
rarely chosen, or willing to be chosen, to representative offices. 
Merchants often complain of blundering legislation on mer- 
cantile affairs, arising from the ignorance of legislators of the wants 
of the business community, and of the practical working of mercan- 
tile statutes—and yet what active merchant of this city could afford 
to be absent from his counting-room, for months, at the capitol ? 
The subject of our sketch is emphatically a business man—a rep- 
resentative man of his class—a class which has conferred such high 
honors on his native city, and which has made the name of Boston 
merchant respected wherever the flag of our mercantile marine is 
carried, and that is onevery water that will floata keel. Mr. Thaxter 
will never probably relinquish business until incapacitated by age 
and infirmity, and he possesses one of those nervous organizations 
which sustain so well the wear and tear of employment and time, and 
which, like a good blade, are the brighter for constant use. We 
have been told by his friends, that there is nothing which he abhors 
s0 much as inaction, and that when a slight illness confines him to 
his house, he is by no means grateful for the temporary respite, 
but begrudges every moment of time lost to honorable activity. 
Mr. Thaxter is a married man, and the father of two sons and two 
daughters. His eldest son, named for him, has distinguished him- 
self in the career of letters, and is one of the assistant editors 
of that excellent journal, the Saturday Evening Gazette. Mr. 
Thaxter was for many years, Russian consul for this port. 


ADAM W. THAXTER, JR., ESQ. 


SCENE IN WINTER STREET. 

The street scene on this page was sketched for us by Mr. 
Champney, as it actually ap from our office window during 
the late snow. The name of the street never seemed more appro- 
priate. The snow is weaving a transparent veil over the granite 
church, and a team of horses are doing their best to pull a ponder- 
ous vehicle through the accumulated drifts. At one time the snow 
was heaped up before our office to the depth of eight or ten fect, 
but thanks to the vigilant efforts of the city authorities, the street 
was not long impassable, men and teams clearing it out in an in- 
credibly short space of time. The experiences of this winter 
remind us of the great snow-storm in New England, of February, 
1717, when the snow was so deep that people stepped out of their 
chamber windows on snow shoes. With this fall of snow was a 
terrible tempest ; eleven hundred sheep, the property of one man, 
were found dead ; one flock of a hundred, on Fisher’s Island, were 
found buried sixteen feet in the snow, two of them only were alive, 
they having subsisted on the wool of their companions twenty- 
eight days after the storm. Well might Cotton Mather term this 
“An Horrid Snow.” In the account of it, preserved by the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, he says: “On the twentieth of the last 
February there came on a snow, which being added unto what had 


covered ye nd a few days before, made a thicker mantel 
for Mother than what was usual: And ye storm with it was, 


for ye following day, so violent as to make all communica- 
tion between ye Neighbours everywhere to cease. People, 
for some hours, could not pass from one side of a street unto 
another. * * * But on ye Twenty-Fourth day of ye 
month, comes Pelion wu; Ossa: Another Snow came on 
which almost buried ye Memory of ye former, with a Storm 
so famous that Heaven laid ant Interdict on ye Religious 
Assemblies throughout ye Country, on this Lord’s day, ye 
like whereunto had never been seen before. Ye Indians near 
an hundred years old, affirm that their Fathers never told 
them of anything that Equalled it. Vast numbers of Cattel 
were destroyed in this calamity. Whereof some there were 
of ye Stronger sort, were found standing dead on their legs, 
as if they had been alive, many weeks after, when ye Snow 
melted away. And others had their eyes glazed over with 
Ice at such a rate, that being not far from ye Sea, their mis- 
take of their way drowned them there. * * * Ye Swine 
had a share with ye Sheep in strange survivals. A man had 
a couple of young H which he gave over for dead; But 
on ye twenty-seventh day after their Burial, they made their 
way out of a Snowbank, at ye bottom of which they had found 
a little Tansy to feed upon. Ye Poultry as unaccountably 
survived as these. Hens were found alive after seven days ; 
Turkeys were found alive after five-and-twenty days buri 

in ye Snow, and at a distance from ye ground, and altogether 
destitute of anything to feed them. Ye number of creatures 
that kept a Rigid Fast, shutt up in Snow for divers weeks 
together, and were found alive and well after all, have yield- 
ed surprizing stories us. * * It is incredible how 
much damage is done to ye Orchards, For ye Snow freezing 
to a Crust, as high as ye boughs of ye trees, anon split them 
to pieces. Ye Cattel also, walking on ye crusted Snow a 
dozen foot from the ground, so fed upon ye Trees, as very 
much to damnify them. Ye Ocean was in a op ious 
Ferment, and after it was all over, vast heaps of little shells 
were driven ashore where they were never seen before. 
Mighty shoals of Porpoises also kept a play-day in ye dis- 
turbed waves of our Harbours. Ye odd Accidents befalli 
many poor people, whose cottages were totally covered wii 
ye Snow, and not ye | tops of their chimneys to be seen, 
would afford a Story. But there not “~ any relation to 
philosophy in them, I forbear them.” That was a good 
old-fashioned snow-storm. After reading Cotton Mather’s recital, 
we may thank our stars that the fashions have changed, though 
we are & little afraid that the snowy cycle has returned, and that 
two consecutive winters of snow may but inaugurate a long series 
of them. We shall hasten to consult Mr. Merriam, the American 
weather-clerk, to learn his opinion. 


THE RED HAND ON FRENCH RAILROAD CLOCKS, 


Time is telegraphed along the railway lines of France to each 
station, from the Paris Observatory, as it is telegraphed along the 
New York Central line from observations en in Albany by 
Professor Ten Eyck. A plan has lately been adopted of having 
two minute hands on each station clock—one red, one black. The 
black one shows the railroad time, the red the local time, differing 
from a minute to half an hour. Thus at Paris, the two hands are 
identical. A hundred and fifty miles east, the red hand is ten 
minutes in advance of the black one. A hundred and fifty miles 
west, the red hand is ten minutes behind the black one. By this 
simple plan, common mistakes and confusion are prevented. 
As the two hands are fixed on one shaft, it is as easy to regulate 
both as one.— Scientific American. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Vrton.—Phe ruins of Thebes, in Egypt, extend sbout eight miles along the 
banks of the Nile 

G. R., Wrentham.—The sweet potato has been cultivated in this State, but 
it is not worth much grown in so high latitude. Those raised in New Jer- 

. even, are inferior to the Carolina potato. 

F. The’ us ne pain is not uncommon in the Northern and Middle 
States. tible, that they are poisoned only by 
the wind toutes over Provadeo To them jt is an actual upas. 

Mecaanic, Auburn, Mass.—The stocking-frame was invented by William 


Lee. of Nottinghamshire, England, in 1 
8. E.—The great stock exchanges of are those of Amsterdam. Lon- 
don, Paris and Frankfort on the Main, h decide the price of stocks in 


all parts of the world. 
n.—Stephen ye ay was a lieutenant when he executed the danger- 
= duty ong Ay burning the Philadelphia frigate in the harbor of Tripoli, in 


MD Te wns in 1798 that the yellow fever carried off two thousand persons 
in Philadelphia 


T published in England, was issued July 28, 1588, 
and was called the ‘“‘ English Mercury.” 

M. C.—The date of the phenomenon of the “ Falling Stars,” seen nearly all 
over America and far out to sea, occurred Nov. 13, 1833. 

F. 8. 8.—Iron was discovered by the burning of Mount Ida, 1406 years B. C. 

H. L. C., Concord, Mass.—Julius Cesar remodelled the calendar. He fixed 
the length of the year at 365 days and 6 hours. 

L.— Prima facia means *‘ on the first face ’’—on the first view of an affair; 
or, in parliamentary phraseology, on the first blush of the business. 

Inquirer. —The gases evolved from the human body in the course of decom- 

those ch of position which are sometimes noticed on 
disinterment. We are inclined to think that fewer persons are buried alive 
than you imagine. 

¥. M. G.—If you reside in the city, you should attend a gymnasium. of course. 
If in the country, rural sports and employments would afford you the kind 
of you require. We cannot undertake to answer questions of a 
pure medical character. 

Brotnnen.— Delenda est Carthago (Carthage must be destroyed) was the often 
repeated phrase of a Roman senator, tending to provoke the destruction of 
that Gavathe rival of Rome in greatness. 

Votans.—Your ballad pleased us much, but it was entirely too long. We 
cannot positively publish long poetical contributions Remember that we 
have a variety of tastes to cater for, and must give a variety of matter. 
Some people, when mounted on Pegasus, never know when to stop. 

Jui J at ony can only acquire conversational facility by taking lessons of a 
Frenchman—and you must be sure that he isa Parisian 


Eprrorn.—The first 


» and not a pro- 


vincial. 

H. H., Freeport.—Thank you for your kind ex of interest. We always 
aim’ to make the “ Pictorial ’ truly valuable to the Aome circle, and are 
pleased to have succeeded. 


<i date of the establishment of Sunday Schools in England, was 

Taespis.—The theatre of Marcellus, at Rome, was capable of seating 20,000 
persons. 


» 


Britisa Minister.—Lord Napier, the very last-named British 
minister to the United States, is unmarried, and the Washington 
belles may be setting their caps for him. The Russian minister 
married an American lady. 


Curious Derivation.—The popular phrase, “ He’s gone to 
pot,” is unquestionably derived from the ancient Greek custom of 


burying the dead in jars. 


Spanisa Corns.—Five hundred dollars in Spanish coins, when 
melted at the mint, will yield $479 in silver—the loss thus being 
only 2 1-8 per cent. 


SPLINTERS. 


When a man dies, men ask what property he leaves— 
angels, what good deed he has sent before him. 
.... Seneca Lake, in New York, never froze up until the pres- 
ent winter, which was too hard for it. 
. A gentleman’s cigar lately destroyed a Polish lady’s lace 
dress at Baden, valued at $6500. 
-++. The New York Evening Post tells of a little boy who 
“wanted to know, you know” if a fortress was a she fort. 
. Men in great places are thrice servants—servants of the 
state, servants of fame, and servants of business. - 
-»». A hairdresser in London has invented a new pomade, 
which will “ prevent the bonnet falling off the head.” 
+++ Locomotives must be stabled as carefully as horses, in 
winter, to keep the wheels from cracking. 
. Dr. Kane has nearly recovered the use of his leg and arm, 
which were both partially paralyzed. 
. Captain Thuolt, an exile from Europe, keeps a very ex- 
cellent riding-echool in Hanover Street, and is well supported. 
-» . The exhibition of the “Boston Art Club,” in Bedford 
Street, free, attracts large numbers of visitors. 
-++ In the State of Rhode Island there are 80,749 children 
between the ages of six and fifteen. 
--+ In 1856, the United States imported seven million dollars 
worth of sugar more than in 1855. 
++. There are now living in Marblehead, Mass., upwards of 
fifty of the Dartmojor prisoners, mostly well off. 
- The legis\ature of New Jersey have appropriated $50,000 
to build a gube /natorial mansion. 
-++. The New York Mirror says that no street in New York is 
safe after dork, and advises citizens to arm. 
- Thy office of United States attorney for the New York 
iy state tobe worth tho sum of $9000 a yar 
. . Francis, of ‘Teconsha, Michigan, followed up a deer 
y her dog, and killed it with a knife. 
<««. In Illinois, a rabid dog bit $3000 worth of cattle in one 
which all died of hydrophobia. 
..+. Five Scottish noblemen are said to be the owners of one 
fourth of all the territory in the “land 0’ cakes.” 
++. Congress has granted forty-six thousand acres of land to 
‘e university of Minnesota—a noble aid. 
-.. It is said more property is destroyed in the United States 
ually by fire, than in all the rest of the world. 
-. The whole number of persons relieved or supported by 
ssachusetts, ii 1856, was 21,102. 


COLUMBUS DISCOVERING AMERICA. 

The magnificent picture on pages 136, 137 of the present num- 
ber, was designed expressly for us by Mr. Billings, and is in many 
respects the finest of the historical series with which his graphic 
pencil has enriched our Pictorial. The grouping is admirable ; 
the light and shade managed with artistic skill, and the expression 
wonderfully emphatic and characteristic. The story of Columbus, 
familiar to every school-boy, is here illustrated by the happiest 
inspiration. Many a historical painting of world-wide reputation 
is less meritorious in design than this spirited effort of our artist. 
On the deck of his caravel, stands the grand dominant figure of 
the group, the heroic Genoese, pointing to the low and verdurous 
shores of San Salvador, the mute but eloquent witnesses of his 
triumph. Stretching forth his hand, he is wedding the old world 
to the new. No excitement is manifested in the calm triumph of 
his brow and the commanding dignity of his attitude. His faith, 
his self-reliance, his heroism, are of that high order which does not 
betray itself in unmeasured exultation. But his greatness and his 
triumph are reflected in those around. Some of his followers are 
reverently kneeling at his feet. The crew are crowding forward 
and crouching to do him homage, overwhelmed with awe and 
reverence ; in their attitudes and expression, we read contrition for 
past doubts, for rebellious thoughts, for mutiny that well nigh 
frustrated the purpose of the daring navigator. Near the central 
figure of this thrilling group, a cowled priest raises his eyes and 
his clasped hands in an eestacy of religious fervor. Among the 
figures on the quarter-deck, we see a fierce soldier, with helm and 
battle-axe, gazing on the fertile shore,—a type of Spanish ferocity 
and cupidity, a representative of the fierce natures, whose avarice 
and blvod-thirstiness, blended with fanaticism, stained with many 
a dark passage the early history of the colonization of America. 
The moment seized by Mr. Billings for illustration is one of the 
most interesting in the records of the’past. Columbus has reached 
the goal of his life-struggle. It matters not what fate may have 
in store for him. The future may be dark, envy may assail, injus- 
tice overwhelm him, but the unkindness of fortune, the ingratitude 
of man cannot rob him of a deathless fame. The woes and toils 
of a lifetime are repaid by a moment such as this—a moment that 
gave birth to a new world! 


+ 


MASTER GEORGE W. MARSH, THE JUVENILE COMEDIAN. 

According to the promise made last week, we present on our 
last page a series of authentic sketches representing Master George 
Washington Marsh, of R. G. Marsh’s juvenile troupe, in eight of 
his principal characters, viz: Toodles—Jem Bags—Schnapps— 
Sam—Jemmy Twitcher—Irish Broom Maker—Polydor, and Cor- 
poral O’Slash. The drawing was made for us by Champney, 
from excellent photographs taken at Messrs. Cutting & Turner’s 
noted establishment, Tremont Row, and the attitudes, expressions 
and costumes of the original are remarkably well preserved. It isa 
truly wonderful fact, that a boy who has just completed his seventh 
year should be able to impersonate such a wide range of charac- 
ters, and in all of them to sink his pe¥Sonality, and to give a strik- 
ing individuality to each part. But he seems to assume a char- 
acter with facility, as a child gifted with a musical ear catches up 
a tune, and goes through it without violating its harmony and 
unity. He is equally at home in “ Toodles” and the old soldier, 
and is as fluent in the cockney dialect as he is pat in the Irish. 
We have a distinct recollection of Master Burke, at the time of 
that young gentleman’s celebrity, and we have no hesitation in 
affirming that his mantle has descended on Master Marstr. He 
has now received the stamp of two great Atlantic cities, and wher- 
ever he goes, is sure to win favor and applause. 


Srewarr’s Grmnasium.—This popular establishment, at the 
corner of Washington and Boylston Streets, is liberally patronized, 
as it deserves to be—the professor doing everything in his power 
to merit the favor of our citizens. It is open day and evening, 
and furnished with every appliance for muscular exercise, includ- 
ing good teachers. An able instructress attends to the ladies at 
the hours set apart for them. 

“Wuar 1s 1r?”—On another page will be found a beautiful 
sketch thus entitled, simply and sweetly written. It is from the 
pen of Miss Hentz, daughter of the late Caroline Lee Hentz, whose 
fame as an authoress is unrivalled in this country. Our readers 
will be pleased to welcome the young and gifted lady as a con- 
tributor to our columns. 


Meave Brotuers, New Yorx.—In the studio of these accom- 
plished daguerreotype and photographic artists, the Hon. Caleb 
Lyon, of Lyonsdale, lately threw off some very pretty verses, in- 
spired by their pictures, which are now going the rounds of the 
newspaper press. 


Bs carerut.—Never, in your hurry to quench your thirst, 
mistake prussic acid for water. The former, “taken in large 
quantities for a succession of days, produces instantaneous 
death.” 


Tar Weatuer.—We have good reasons for believing that the 
“backbone of the winter is broken.” No other paper has this 
jntelligence. 


CLERGYMEN AND Scnoo.t Treacuers.—Ballou’s Pictorial is 
sent to clergymen and school teachers for $2 a year. 


Wisconsin.—The papers in the northern part of this State are 
agitating the subject of dividing the State. 


SWISS PATRIOTISM. 

At a recent meeting of the Swiss, of New York—occasioned by 
the news from Neufchatel—which was noticeable for its numbers 
and enthusiasm, the president, M. Guillaume Merle, made a spir- 
ited address, closing with this eloquent passage :—“ May the 
standard of the cross float forever on our free mountains, and al- 
ways guide the brave sons of Helvetia in the path of glory and 
honor, as it did of old in the days of Morgarten, Sempach and 
Morat!” A hymn, of which we present a free version, was sung 
at the close of the meeting. 


“God. thy all-seeing eye, 
Down gazing from on high, 
Beholds our marshalled band! 
Great God, protect us now, 
Let not thine anger bow 
Our startled fatherland! 


“ We fear no tyrant’s wrath, 
While Thou dost guide our path— 
While in thy arm we trust; 
For, smitten by thy might, 
The powerful sink in night, 
In ruin and in dust. 


** Pour freedom’s blessed ray, 
Like the broad light of day, 
Long as our mountains stand! 
Tf we in death must sleep, 
Still let thy merey keep 
And guard our cherished land.” 


THE TIGER HUNTER: 


The Warrior Priest of fRexico. 


BY LAWRENCE G. SPENCER. 


We commence in this week’s number of The Flag of our Union 
a brilliant novelette thus entitled, by a new contributor. In many 
respects it is the most intensely interesting story we have ever 
issued from this establishment, evincing a remarkable knowledge 
of Mexican life and character, great power of plot and vivid 
tableaux, and thorough familiarity with life in the prairies. Mr. 
Spencer has himself carried the rifle and hunter’s knife through 
the intricate paths he describes, and bears upon his own person the 
ragged scars he has received from the Jaguar, or Mexican tiger. 
This story will be eagerly sought for. 


Saxe Repivivces.—Those gentlemen of the press who have 
been preparing obituary notices for our friend, J. G. Saxe, the 
poet and humorist, will be pleased to learn that their labor is lost 
—that he was long since completely restored to health, and has 
been lecturing as brilliantly as ever. 


O.tp Cuurcn.—The oldest church in America is said to be in 
Virginia, and built of timber imported from England during the 
reign of Charles I. Why the builders imported timber, we can’t 
conceive—but the Dutch at New Amsterdam used to import 
bricks from Holland. 


+ 


Goop News.—Bonnets of liberal dimensions are beginning to 
appear in Paris. No more neuralgia-producing shreds miracu- 
lously fastened to the back of the head. 

A FEW OF THEM.—It appears that the Protestants in the world 
number 88,250,000. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Father Taylor. Mr. Lewis Moore to Miss Lizzie 
i. of Pepperell; by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Thomas J. Smith to Miss Char- 
. Kendall, of Charlestown; by Rev. Mr. Skinner. Mr. Burleigh Morse, 
of Mariboro’, to Miss Mary A. Wise; by Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. John F. Walker 
to Miss Julia E. Goodale ; by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. John F Currier to Miss Ada 
A. Worcester; by Rev. Mr. Kalloch, Mr. Albion 8. Bean to Miss Phebe W. 
Jones, both of } ine; by Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. Abijah B. Gookin to Miss 
Louisa M. Loring. —At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Maxham, Mr. Elijah 8. Waitt, of 
Charlestown, to Miss Eliza A. Hadley.—At Lawrence, by Rev. Frank Reming- 
ton, Mr. Norman Robbins to Miss Susan P. Doloff.—At Hingham, by Rev. Mr. 
Tilson, Mr. Lewis French to Miss Susan M Easterbrook.—At Lynn. by Rev. 
Mr. Manning, Mr. Wm. H. M’Kenzie to Miss Catherine Dunbar.—At Lowell, 
by Rev. Mr. mun, Mr. Josiah Page to Mies Josephine M. L. Parlin. —At 
Lancaster, by Rev. Mr. Doe, Mr. Albion W. Gibbs to Miss Annie L. Woods.— 
At Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Foster, Rev. Seth T. Thatcher, of West Amesbury, to 
Miss Sarah M. Perry.—At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Brigham, Mr. William L. 
Wilde to Miss Cordelia 8S. Tripp, of Westport.—At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. 
Bailey, Mr. Cyrus W. Atwood to Miss Anna E. rs.—At New Bedford, by 
Rev. Mr. Weiss, William W. Crapo, Esq., to Miss re A. Tappan. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Survilla A. Tisdale, 23; Mrs. Fanny Steinman, 36; Mr. 
Gilbert Brownell, 53; Mr. Charles L Fullam, 40; Mrs. Z. A. Cheveux, 42; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gurney, 77; Mrs. Adeline G. Keyes, 33; Mr. Henry R. 
Sam , 26.—At Roxbury. Mrs. Martha P. Seaver, 40.—At Cambridgeport, 
Mr. Samuel Hastings, 74.—At Chelsea, Mrs. Susan B. Guptill, 41.—At Milton, 
Mr. George Thompson, 53.—At Newtonville, Mrs. Catherine H. Bowers. 51.— 
At South ieetee, | Miss Tamar Jacobs, 19.—At Lynn, Mrs. Huldah Batchel- 
der, 72.—At Salem, Mrs. Catherine Castles, 26.—At Middleton, Mr. Franklin 
Oegood Stiles, 32.—At Groton, Mr. William Kilbourn, 83.—At Concord, Mr. 
James B. Gerrish, 3).—At Stoughton. Mr. Elijah Belcher, 81.—At Lowell, 
Mrs. Merey H. Read. 27.—At Raynham, Mr. Alpheus Pratt, §2.—At Palmer, 
Mr. Edwin P. Tucker, 46.—At Springfield, Mrs. Permelia Jones, 82.—At Win- 
chendon, Mrs. Mary Fletcher, Bat Plymouth, Mr. Foster Perkins, 54.— 
At New Bedford, Mrs. Nancy Bismore, 60.—At Portland, Me., Dr. Nathaniel 
Montgomery, 77.—At East Jeffrey, N. H., Mrs. Paulina C. Upton, 28.—At 
New Ipswich. N. H., Mrs. Mary Fannie Whitney, 28.—At Brooklyn, L. I., 
| Henry Robins, formerly of Boston, 47.—At Chicago, Ill., Mrs. Elizabeth 

ww of the late Daniel Rogers, of Ipswich, Mass., 75. _—At La Crosse, 
Wheonsto, Mrs. Ann Whitney, formerly of Boston, 24. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


The Poet's Corner, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SERENADE. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 
Good night. good night, love! While you sleep 
May angels have you in their care ; 
Above your couch their pinions sweep. 
And stir the hushed and charmed air 
Softly, as when at evening's close 
June's breezes rock the sleeping rose! 


Good night. good night, love! If you dream, 
Let all your dreams of beauty be— 

A lily o’er a phantom stream 
Beholding its own purity! 

So sleep, or dream, til] morning’s blue 

Sees in your eyes its own sweet hue! 


THE SEA. 


But to the shore. O, what a depth of wave, 

And what a length of foam! That solemn voice! 
Tis louder and yet sweeter—they mistake 

Who call it hoarse. They never on the white 

And pebbly beach, in peace and quietness, 

Have heard it roar: or watched the spray 

That, venting farthest on the smooth, white eand, 
Kisses, retires. and comes to kiss again.—BRaINARD. 


THE SEASONS. 


To-day, in snow arrayed, stern winter rules 
The ravaged plain—anon the teeming earth 
Unlocks her stores, and spring adorns the year. 
And shall not we. while fate like winter frowns, 
Expect revolving bliss 


WINTER. 
©, Winter, ruler of the inverted year. 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem'st, 


And dreaded as thou art 


Major Norton, the American consul at Pictou, N. §.. looked in upon us to- 
day, hale and hearty. on a flying visit to the States. The major has won an 
enviable reputation for ability in the discharge of his official duty, and for 
his open-handed hospitality. ..... The literary entertainments given in this 
city. by Mr. Vandenhoffl. have been a rare and choice treat to the discrimi- 
nating portion of our citizens. We are also gratified to know that they have 
met with abundant pecuniary success, as well. .....Genera] Santa Anna, of 
Mexico, has sent agents to Madrid, to propose to re-establish monarchy in 
Mexico. with a Spanish prince as sovereign, provided the Spanish govern- 
ment will grant him certain aesistance. What a restless spirit heis!......An 
ambitions juvenile, seeing the streets of Boston heaped up with snow, ex- 
claimed. *‘ By George. I wish all that “ere was powder! Wouldn't it be fun 
to touch itoff’? Perhaps the young gentleman will try the experiment on a 
emalier scale—a couple of pounds would astonish him... ... The London Ii- 
lustrated Lady's Newspaper attempts a delineation of the Franklin statue. 
The figure is well enough. but the surrounding localities are sadly mixed up. 
Parker's Hote! and the King’s Chapel have been made to change places in 
the picture. ..... We were startled at seeing it stated that nota single death 
had occurred in Paris during the past fifteen months. But it turned out to 
be Paris, Maine—a place of somewhat smalier population than Louis Napo- 
leon’s monstrous capital... .. The old English nobility used to live rather 
coarsely. In a record of the Percy family, we find the following :—‘‘ My lord 
has on his table for breakfast, at seven in the morning, a quart of beer and 
wine. two pieces of salt fish, six red herrings and four white ones; and, on 
fiesh days. half a chine of beef, or mutton boiled.”’ We set better breakfast- 
tables now-a-days. ..... Dr. Franklin observed wisely, ‘‘ The eyes of others are 
the eyes that ruineus. If all but myself were blind. I should a neither 
house nor furniture.”’...... The efforts of English, Russians and 


to open a trade with Japan are of no avail. The Japanese are willing to sup- 


d the A ican mission...... We did fancy that we Bostenians 
were mad enough on the subject of sleighing, but « fall of snow in New 
York turns the head of every man, woman and child in that great metropo- 
Mt. .0022 The winter in Europe has been cold and snowy...... Don 't confound 
with “cocoa.” Coca isa shrub that bears ap exhilarating leaf, 
something like tobacco,and much used by the South Americans. Every- 
body knows what cocoa is. ..... Of the three colors of nen, the cold country 
suits the red ; the hot, the black; the temperate, the white......This is the 
season for farmers to review their agricultural reading previous to reducing 
theory to practice. Buys the Country Gentleman—‘ When the business of 
aarming is pursued with interest, intelligence, and a fixed purpose of im- 
provement, there are demands made upon the mind at all seasons of the 
pene”. cesses The Sardinian government has resolved, at its own cost. to make 
a cutting through Mount Cenis,in order to unite the Victor Emmanuel 
Railway with the French limes...... A MS. by the philosopher Kant has 
jately been di din G Of course it is profoundly wise—and 
foggy.....- in a recent Christmas tale, edited by Charles Dickens, the crew 
of a vessel driving before the wind suddenly see a sail *- astern to leeward of 
them!” We leave comment to our bluejacket friends. .....A caricature— 
or, more properly speaking, # little sketch—in the Charivari, has for its sub- 
ject the intended payment of a few sous at the Bourse, the Parisian Ex- 
change. Two persons meet just in front of the building, one of whom re- 
marks, “Is it on entering that the fee is to be paid!”— Why, of course it 
is,” replied the other; “‘ end for the very simple reason, that on coming out 
ope has sou jeft.”’...... The fival trausfer of the exploring bark Kesolute 
to the British government must bave been a fine sight—the British flagship 
Victory hoisting the stars and stripes with a salute of 2) guns, while the 
American colors came down on the Resolute, and the union jack floated 
alone. Captain Hartstein said to the British commander, ‘‘ With a pride to- 
tally at variance with our professional ideas, I strike my flag, and to you, 
sir, give up the ship.” Long may it be before the stars and stripes and 
the British jack shall float over ships arrayed in deadly combat with 
each other'......Dr. Livingstome found a curious race of “ culled gemmey ” 
in the interior of Africe, who never fight, but submit to every conquering 
tribe. Their reason for this docility is more curious than logical. They say 
they never fight, because their forefathers once tried to do so with bows of 
palma christi; and as they broke, they gave up the practice entirely. .....N. 
D. Cotton. in his new store, 272 Washington Street, has quite a gallery of 
art. It is one of the most attractive places in the city—filled with engrav- 


ings, oil paintings, and almost everything in the art line......At the Massa- 
chusetts legislative agricultural meetings, in this city, they have been dis- 
cussing the Chinese sugar cane question. One sturdy old farmer said he 
should not raise sugar cane for molasses, while he could buy two gallons 
with a bushel of potatoes......In the recent row at Canton with the long- 
tailed Chinese, Yankee guns and Yankee tars did good service. A Chinese 
fort, which had the audacity to fire on the stars and stripes, was drilled as 
full of holes as the top of a pepper-box, and knocked into the semblance of 
that old-fashioned article of wear—a cocked hat..... -Col. Benton likes the 
climate of New England. He had a specimen of tall snowing while he was on 
his lecturing tour...... Gen. Jackson's Hermitage, in Tennessee, is talked of 
as the site of a branch military hospital...... They have had fine shooting in 
Minnesota this year—plenty of deer, which have increased in the absence of 
the Indians...... Aman has invented a process for rendering dead bodies 
incorruptible, and changing them, as it were, to stone. He proposes to place 
the dead thus preserved on theirown monuments. The idea is utterly re- 
pulsive to our tastes, though there is something ludicrous, too, in the 
thought of every man being his own statue......The Chinese shopkeepers 
are the most diligent mammon-worshippers in the world. They open their 
places of business at sunrise, and keep on selling, or counting cash, till 10 
P.M.... .The whole number of militia in the United States is about two 
and a half millions. The emperor Alexander I., of Russia, once asked one of 
our ambassadors how large an army we kept up. The Yankee, who reckoned 
the volunteer bayonets, promptly answered two millions—of course astound- 
ing the czar, as he intended... ... The president elect has accepted an invita- 
tion to attend the national inauguration ball at Washington. ..... L. A. El- 
liot & Co., Washington Street, are successors to Mr. Parker, of Cornhill, 
so well known to lovers of art. The magnitude of their establishment is a 
proof of the increasing taste for art in this city...... The Zouaves, who dis- 
tinguished themselves as actors in a little improvised theatre in the Crimea, 
have been giving their countrymen a taste of their histrionic quality at 
home...... They have been trying public masquerade balls at London this 
season ; but they led to so many disgraceful scenes, that that species of enter- 
tainment will probably be abandoned forever in the British capital. People 
who will not show their faces, are capable of any act of rowdyism......The 
latest Parisian crochet is to envelop a bouquet in several yards of the most 
costly lace before throwing it on the stage toa favorite actress. Pooh! in 
this country we bind the flowers with gold bracelets and diamond neck- 
Peeest. 36500 An overdressed man or woman is offensive to good taste, no mat- 
ter how costly the material of the costume...... It is supposed that when 
Byron wrote about the “ banks and braes of bonnie Doon,” he was probably 
thinking about discounts and donkeys...... The editor of the New York Sun- 
day Times has been bewildered and bewitched by ‘‘an ocean of voluminous 
flounces and gaiter boots.”’......We exercise our horses every day when not 
actually in use; but many of us neglect to exercise ourselves unless com- 
pelled...... Why is a printer like a postman? Because he picks up letters 
and distributes them...... “IT remember,” says the celebrated Wesley, 
“hearing my father say to my mother, ‘How can you have the patience to 
tell that blockhead the same thing twenty times over’*—* Why,’ said she, ‘ if 
I had told him but nineteen times, I should have lost all my labor.’ It is 
fortunate that the early education of children is committed to woman—men 
never have the patience to instil into them the all-important rudiments of 
learning......We are sorry that we know not the author of the following 
sentence :—‘* The triumph of woman lies not in the admiration of the lover, 
but the respect of the husband, and that can only be gained by a cultivation 
of those qualities which she kuvws he most values.”......We heard, the 
other day, that young Hengler, the tight-rope dancer, was also an exceilent 
actor. Whatacard for him to play Hamlet, and then introduce his sum- 
mersets on the cord as a proof of the prince's insanity!...... William B. Astor 
is the richest man in New York; but then there is Peter Cooper, a gluemaker, 
who is worth a million. ..... A manufacturer of wire-work invites the public 
to come and see his invisible wire fences......The fine art exhibition in 
Paris has been postponed to give place to an exhibition of animals. Cows 
before canvasses!...... Mr. Dex., er, the vocalist, so well known and appre- 
ciated in this country, lately sang Ten. ~s0n’s May Queen to the poet, and, of 
course, astonished the author, as he has thoasands of others...... The Home 
Journal. that arbiter elegantiarum, says ‘“‘ Young “ew York is getting to be 
almost as elaborate and extravagant in the article of shirt-bosoms as court 
ladies in their laces.”...... We have had such cold weather this winter, at 
times, that we could almost believe the statement of one of the Arctic explor- 
ers, that in latitude 75 north, they had to cut their brandy and water into 
slices, and toast them at « spirit lamp...... Ole Bull is going back to Norway. 
He says be has Jost his health, his money, and his good name in this country. 
He certainly made a good deal of his money here......A French chemist 
makes excellent bread of acorns. .....The monument of the Russians who fell 
at Sebastopol is to consist of a vast funeral chapel. .....Mrs. McMahon’s de- 
but at the Academy of Music, New York, as Juliet, is said, by the critic of 
the New York Tribune, to have been a complete failure. .....Mrs. Ochill, of 
New York city, has made a quarter of a million of dollars by keeping school 
—an upexampled success. Teaching the young idea how to shoot is gen- 
erally a profitiess employment. ..... There is a hill in Muso, New Granada, 
which yields abundance of emeralds, which rank next in value to the dia- 
mond and sapphire. Does not the idea of a mountain of emeralds, reader, 
call up to your mind the enchanting stories of the Arabian Nights’? The 
mine in question is worked by a company of German and English capitalists, 
who pay sixteen thousand dollars a year for the privilege......A lady of 
Newark, disappointed of marriage by a “ promising *’ lover, required $10,000 
to heal her wounded heart. *‘ Hearts has riz.”’...... Mr. Place, the French 
consul] at Mosul, thinks he has discovered the ruins of the Tower of Babel. 
He probably lies—under a mistake... ... Somebody says that leeches are the 
only backbiters that ever did any good in the world......What is fame’? An 
exchange paper tells us that Horace Burnet has been commissioned to paint 
a battle-piece for the Capitol. Can this man be any relation of the great 


Horace Vernet’. ..... The shipping of the whole world is valued at 775 mil- 
lions of doliars......Jefierson said he had rather have newspapers without 
governmeyit, than a government without was a wise 


man. Louis Napoleon is afraid of newspapers. He allows them to be pub- 
lished, however, but prosecutes them if they publish any news of impor- 
tance...... There is not so much difference, after all, between the ups and 
downs of life! “Pay up” and “cash down” are pretty much the same 
thing. .....A libelier of jaw says that,in most cases, the poor man is accused, 
and the rich man excused. .....Alexandre Dumas has had a cerebral attack, 
lately. If he had not liberally used the brains of other men, his own would 
have given way long ago... .. -One of our writers undertakes to defend ex- 
pensive habite. He says:—‘ The true enemy of his race is the hoarder and 
miser—the man who is not luxurious up to the limit of his means.”” We do 
not end the t t......The Japanese government are about to 
organize small steam bavy. 


» 


What a blessed oo ion is that lightness of heart and buoy- 
ancy of spirit which enables a man to ride above the billows of 
this “sea of troubles,” and turn their enmity aside with a good 
joke. An Irish sailor, who had seen long service in the East In- 
dies, without touching terra firma, was in a vessel which was un- 
fortunately run ashore in a violent gale of wind. Pat, being an 
active fellow, was sent forward on the bowsprit, to clear away. 
As soon as he had reached the end of it, he called out to a fellow- 
countryman, “ Arrah, honey, come here and smell the primroses. 
By St. Patrick, I have not 80 far up the country seven 
years !” 


Choice Miscellany. 


THE NOBLE REVENGE. 


The coffin was a plain one, No flowers on its top—no lining of 
rose-white satin for the pale brow—no smooth ribbons about the 
coarse shroud. The brown hair was laid decently back, but there 
was no crimped cap, with its neat tie beneath the chin. * 

“I want to see my mother,” sobbed a poor child, as the city 
undertaker screwed down the top. 

“Yon can’t—get out of the way, boy! Why don’t somebody 
take the brat away ?” 

“Only let me see her one minute,” cried the hapless orphan, 
clutching the side of the charity box. And as he gazed into that 
rough face, tears streamed down the cheek on which no childish 
bloom ever lingered. O, it was pitiful to hear him ery, “ Only 
once !—let me see my mother only once !” 

Brutally the hard-hearted monster struck the boy away, so that 
he reeled with the blow. For a moment the boy stood panting 
with grief and rage, his blue eyes extended, his lips sprang apart ; 
a fire glittered through his tears, as he raised his puny arm, an 
with a most unchildish accent, screamed, ‘“ When I am a man, I’ll 
kill you for that!” 

A coffin and a heap of earth was between the mother and the 

r forsaken child—a monument stronger than granite built in 
bis boy-heart to the memory of a heartless deed. * * * 

The court house was crowded to suffocation. 

“Does any one appear as this man’s counsel ?” asked the judge. 

There was silence when he finished, until, with lips tightl 
— together, a look of strange recognition, blended wit 

aughty reserve upon his handsome features, a young man—a 
stranger—stepped forward to plead for the erring and the friend- 
less. The splendor of his genius entranced—convinced. The 
man who could not find a friend was acquitted. * *. #* 

“ May God bless you, sir!—I cannot.’ 

“JT want no thanks,” replied the stranger, with icy coldness. 

“J—I believe you are unknown to me.” 

“Man, I will refresh your memory! Twenty years ago you 
struck a broken-hearted boy away from his poor mother’s coffin ! 
1 was that poor miserable boy.” 

‘Have you rescued me, then, to take my life ?” 

“No, I have a sweeter revenge! Ihave saved the life of a man 
whose brutal deed has rankled in my breast for twenty years! 
Go!—and remember the tears of a friendless child, and the heart 
that can wrong him.” 

The man bowed his head in shame, and went out from the pres- 
ence of a magnanimity as grand to him as incomprehensible ; and 
the noble lawyer felt God’s smile in his soul forever after.—New 
York Sunday Courier. 
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DRINKING AT DINNER. 


Not seldom do we hear the opinion advanced, that drinking 
during a meal is an obnoxious habit—but quite wrongfully ; for the 
gastric juice may be diluted with a considerable quantity of water 
without losing its dissolving power in the slightest degree. Only 
a superabundance of water would diminish or arrest the peculiar 
action of the matters contained in the digestive fluids. La 
draughts of water, therefore, will be the most injurious with ali- 
ments difficult of digestion, like the fats ; and hence the drinking of 
too much water after fat pork, for instance, is properly ayoided. 
But in countries where soup does not constitute a regular part of 
the meal, drinking water is positively to be recommended. Beer 
and wine at dinner are also hurtful only if taken in excess ; for in 
the latter case the alcohol coagulates the albuminous substances, 
not only of the food, but also of the digestive fluids, and thus dis- 
turbs digestion. If taken in a moderate quantity, these beve 
are calculated to make the meal hold out longer; for the fact that 
we are not so soon hungry again after a meal with wine, than if 
we have taken only water with it, is to be accounted for by the 
slower combustion of the constituents of our body, inasmuch as 
the alcohol we have imbibed takes possession of the inhaled oxy- 
gen. Hence, wine with a meal is extremely useful when a long 
journey or work in hand renders it impossible to take food again 
at the usual time; so much the more so, as such detention from 
food itself causes an acceleration of the metamorphosis of the 
tissne, which beer and wine efficiently obviate.—Orr’s Chemistry of 
Food and Diet. 
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THE MANIAC. 


Once, on a dimly-lighted bridge, a traveller met a man whose 
fantastic costume astonished and somewhat alarmed him. ‘The 
wind blew high, and the waves rolled turbulently under the solemn 
timbers of the old arches ; black and sullen were the waters—black 
and sullen was the sky. The man wore a red shirt; a handker- 
chief was tied with fantastic exactness about his head, and under 
it stood out his wild elf-locks, black as the night, the sky, and the 
waters. Startled by this apparition at an unseemly hour, the trav- 
eller stood snpeiiel, and each surveyed the other on the long, dis- 
mal thoroughfare. At last a peal of sharp laughter filled the air ; 
he of the red shirt sprang forward, laying both hands heavily son 
the unprepared stranger, and crigd out, in unearthly tones, “‘ . 
man! Did you ever thank God for your reason?” 

“J—I never did!” stammered fhe traveller, striving to regain 
his self-possession. 

“Then, thank Him now !”—shoutéd the maniac ; and standing 
back to make a leap, his last cry rang of the night, as he yelled— 
“for 1 have lost mine!’ And he sprang, over the bridge with the 
heaving waters, whose moaning surge’ smothered his dying 
struggles. 

Keader, did you ever thank God for your reason? If not, 
“thank him now.’”’—Olive Branch. 


DR. CUMMING, OF LONDON, . 


A gentleman gives the following incident in the erly history of 
Dr. Cumming soon after he was licensed to preach LY the Church 
of Scotland :—He came to London in search of a place’ settle, as 
destitute and insignificant as could be imagined. He hyd a letter 
of introduction to a countryman of bis own—a baker—Wwho lived 
in a plain way, and of small means. After presenting hiayereden- 
tials, he asked him to do what he could for him. ‘ We pave u 
small church,” said his friend, “ but not a ‘ baubee’ to pay a ®t 
ister; but as you are anxious te be employed, stay a month ywith 
us, and J will board you.” The young preacher consented, ysnd 
at the end of the time found himself well liked, but without a saiX 
ary at the present, or in prospect. He was then, no doubt—as he 


. 


has since proved bi to be—somewhat of a “seer,” discover- 
ing the “signs of the times.” “Give me,” said he, “the pew 
rents, and ] will always be satisfied with them.”—‘The pew 


rents!” exclaimed his new friend—"* why, they will not find salt. 
for thy porridge, take them,’ sald he. The bargain” 
remains till this day, and the doctor's stipend is £6000 ($30,000). | 
—American Preshylerian. 
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Evitorial HAclange. 


The population of Montreal increased 5000 during the last 

year. ——A Frenchman has invented a portable boat. It is made 
of cloth impervious to water, and can be rolled up with the same 
ease that a tent is struck. It has been tried. It will be so con- 
venient to carry your boat with you while travelling. —— The 
expenses of Girard College, during Inst year, were $2000 less than 
the appropriations. —— A Methodist preacher was arrested at San- 
doval, Illinois, recently, charged with tearing up the track of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad. One of his cows was accidentally 
killed on the road, and he adopted this measure to get satisfac- 
tion. —— Wounds in cattle are quickly cured by washing several 
times a day with a mixture of the yolks of eggs and spirits of 
turpentine. —— When a native of Java has a child born, he im- 
mediately plants a cocoa-tree, which, adding a circle every year to 
its bark, indicates the age of the child. The child, in consequence, 
regards the tree with affection all the rest of its life. —— The 
receipts of flour at Portland, daring the year 1856, were 173,871 
barrels, of which 75,524 were by water, and 97,347 by the Grand 
Trunk Railroad.—— The secretary of the Ontario Insurance 
Company, at Rochester, N. Y., acknowledges the receipt of $184 
in an anonymous letter, from some unknown person, who owed 
the company that amount, and whose conscience had in some way 
been quickened lately.——— No one who has not tried them knows the 
value of husk beds. Certainly mattresses would not be used if 
husk beds were tried. They are not only more pliable than mat- 
tresses, but more durable. —— The Illinois and Michigan Canal 
is one hundred miles long. It connects Chicago with the Illinois 
River, intersecting the latter at Peru. It is now proposed to en- 
large this canal, so that boats of the largest class may pass from 
Lake Michigan to the Illinois River. The legislators of Mis- 
souri are in a bad way. Board at the capital is $30 per week, and 
their pay only amounts to $21 per week ! The mother of the 
Rothschilds lived at Frankfort, and was taken sick at 98 years of 
age. She said she was sure to live to 100, as nothing belonging 
to the house of Rothschild must go below par. She did, however, 
for she died at 99 1-2. Those who have tried say that no crop 
can be more advantageously raised, for feeding to stock, than cab- 
bage. Eighteen thousand heads have been raised from two and a 
half acres in Massachusetts. The recent burning of the Ver- 
mont State House, at Montpelier, will revive the contention 
between that place and Burlington, as to which shall be the “ capi- 
tal city.” In the original strife, Montpelier won the battle, after a 
sharp contest, by a small majority. —— The Welsh have a saying 
that if a woman was as quick with her feet as with her tongue, 
she would catch lightning enough to kindle the fire in the morn- 
ing. We learn from the Catholic Almanac for 1857 that there 
are in the United States 2053 Roman Catholic churches, 829 stations, 
35 ecclesiastical institutions, 29 colleges, and 134 female acade- 
mies. There are also 41 diocesses, 39 bishops, together with 1872 
priests. —— Nearly ten thousand patents have been issued in 
Washington since the first of January, 1856, a greater number 
than ever before issued in the same period. By the operation 
of a general law of the State of Maine, the charters of all the 
banks in that State will expire during the year 1857, and all will 
have to wind up their affairs, unless re-chartered by the legislature 
now in session. Of the three hundred and fifty-eight members 
of the present House of Representatives, only thirty-two have been 
members of the legislature in previous years. Paint will harden 
better and last twice as long, by being applied late in the autumn, 
than during the hot season. The following advice was left by 
a miser to his nephew : “Buy your coals in summer; your farni- 
ture at auctions, about a fortnight after quarter-day; and your 
books at the fall of the leaf!” Windsor Castle owes its origin 
to William the Conqueror. Edward IV., Queen Elizabeth, and 
Charles I., each added something to its extent and improve- 
ment. —— A young lady in Yonkers, N. Y., recently swallowed a 
pint of camphene because her lover invited her to take a sleigh- 
ride, and then went o!f on the trip with another damsel. She did 
not die. 


MarYLanp Friends lately assembled at 
Baltimore have set themselves to work to make up a library for 
the convicts in the Maryland penitentiary. Amongst the five 
hundred prisoners, the warden states there are men varying in 
their capacities from mediocrity to a high degree of intellect, and 
many of them manifest a strong desire for reading after their 
appointed task.is done. 


ExtravaGance.—The New York Times thinks 
that diamond necklaces, brocades, satin slippers, lace curtains, gold 
teapots, and other costly trumpery, are innocent things in them- 
selves, and if only those indulge in them whose incomes are suf- 
ficient to pay for them, they will never do any harm to socicty. 


Farmers’ Daveutrers.—Farmers’ daughters, cherry-cheeked, 
raddy, hale and intelligent, will seon be the life and pride of the 
country, Our city ladies will ruin their health by madly follow- 
ing fashion to destruction, and our hope for the future lies in the 
country girls. 


> 


Dr. Jouxson.—In allusion to a passage in Johnson’s diction- 
ary, which says that H seldom, perhaps never, begins any but the 
first syllable, Wilkes observed that the doctor inust be a man of 
quick apprehension and of a most comprehensive genius. 


> 


emperor Claudius was so fond of 
backgammon that Seneca said his punishinent in the next world 
would be to play forever with a bottomless dice-box ! 


GHA ansive Gatherings. 


Large shipments of flour and grain have been made from New 
York to Spain. 


Thirty years ago the annual expenses of the general government 
were about thirteen millions of dollars. Now they are seventy- 
two millions. 

By latest accounts from Australia, we learn that Mrs. Catherine 
N. Sinclair (late Mrs. Edwin Forest) has been playing success- 
fully at the Royal Victoria Theatre at Sidney. 

An engineer in the employ of a ferry boat company in New 
York, was instantly killed by having his head caught in the gal- 
lows frame and crushed, causing instant death. He had been in 
the employ of the company many years. 

The New Hampshire Statesman says that the word “ honorable 
is not henceforth to be used in that paper, in articles from the 
editorial pen, as a title to men. It is run so deeply into the 
ground that it had better go entirely into disuse. 

The Boston Herald says that among the incidents attending the 
late snow storm was that of a milkman, who being blinded by the 
snow, could not find the pump handle, and consequently brought 
several cans of pure milk into the city. 


” 


A cargo of coal from the Island of Borneo has been recently | 


taken to San Francisco. Samples have been tried with satisfac- 
tory results. It is said that this coal can be landed in San Fran- 
cisco far cheaper than that shipped either from the Atlantic side 
or from Fayal. 


With the exception of a few miles in Virginia, there is now a 
connected line of railroad all the way from Bangor, on the Penob- 
scot, to Montgomery, on the Alabama; ere long the chain will be 
extended to New Orleans, thence to be carried westward until it 
reaches the Pacific. 

The Worcester Transcript mentions an instance occurring in a 
neighboring town, wherein a child came near being suffocated while 
asleep in a room adjoining one in which some green wood was 
being dried in the oven of a hot stove. Two canary birds were 
kiiled by the gas arising from the wood. 

They are making paper at the South, exclusively of southern 
cane or reed, the kind universally used for fishing rods ; the arti- 
cle is manufactured in Baltimore county, Maryland. The material 
is much cheaper than rags, and it is expected that first quality 
paper will be made from it. 

In a town in Orange county, New York, are living a man and 
his wife who have not spoken together for eight years. They 
sleep in one bed, take meals at the same table, and show not the 
sligrkeent anger towards each other. The only reason for their 
obstinate silence is that each is too proud to speak first. 

A base attempt to soil the purity of the judicial ermine was 
made by a pedler of oranges in Louisvite, who offered the judge 
of the Police Court a basket of oranges, as a bribe for his acqui- 
escence in the violation of the ordinance against peddling without 
license ! 

The country between Monterey and Durango—the finest coun- 
try in Northern Mexico—is now entirely deserted. The Indians 
have driven all the inhabitants from their ranches and small towns 
into the cities, where they are living in « destitute condition, being 
actually afraid to defend themselves. 

We see it stated in the Oregon papers that salt springs exist 
throughout the whole of that territory. Some salt springs in 
Umpqua and in Polk county are about to be worked = ‘I'here are 
springs some twenty miles below Portland which make fine salt. 

here is also rock salt in abundance in the Cascade Mountains. 


The West of Scotland Magazine says that all we know of Cer- 
vantes is that he lost his hand at the battle of Lepanto ; of Calde- 
ron, that he was a member of the inquisitorial tribunal ; of Shaks- 
peare, that he possessed a share in the Globe Theatre. The rest 
about them is but a kind of inductive reasoning. 

Maine abounds with bodies of fresh water. 
one-tenth of the State is covered with water. 
proportion is one-sixth. Lakes and ponds are numerous—some 
hundreds in the State. Of these, Moosehead Lake is the largest, 
it being the largest body of fresh water in New England. ‘ 

The descendants of the “‘ Mutineers of the Bounty,” to the num- 
ber of 194, including 78 children, have been conveyed from Pit- 
cairn’s Island to Norfolk Island, which has been handed over to 
them. Three days after their arrival, on the 10th of June, George 
Adams, the grandson of John Adams, one of the ieading muti- 
neers, died, and was buried with mach ceremony. 


Great are the mysteries of ocean postage. It costs more to 
send an ounce of paper to Europe than it does to send a barrel 
of tlour. A man may have a state-room, eat, drink, slecp, and 
lounge all over the ship, and yet a quiet mail-bag, that has stood 
all the time in a dark corner, is charged seven times as much 
passage money as he is! 

John C. Baker, Esq., retired from his post as jailor for Cum- 
berland County, Maine, recently. The day he left, the pwisoners 
under his charge partook, at his expense, of a good oyster dinner, 
pudding, ete., which “for the nonce” made them forget that they 
were the inmates of a prison. ‘They will not, probably, soon for- 
get the kindness of Jailor Baker, says the Pordiand Argus. 


It is stated that 
Some say that the 


It is proposed to sell eggs by weight, as a fairer method for the 
buyers, as well as a means of forcing poultry raisers to breed finer 
breeds of fowls. ‘There seems to be a great difference in weight. 
Of three dozen, taken promiscuonsly from a lot for sale in a store, 
one dozen weighed 18 1-2 ounces; one 25 3-4; and the last, 27 
ounces. Good, fair-sized eggs should weigh at least two ounces 
each. 

The Liverpool (England) Mail! says that a quantity of cotton 
imported sixty years ago, when cotton was worth from one to two 
shillings per pound, was sold there lately by order of the Court 
of Chancery, for 4 5-8 pence per pound. ‘Lhe cotton when landed 
originally, was warehoused, but owing to some dispute between 
the importer and warehouse owners, the whole atair got into 
chancery, and was only recently decided. 

A genuine Arab, Mohammed Habat, is row in Washington, 
seeking redress and compensation for services rendered this coun- 
try by his father, Hamet Caramalli, during the war between the 
United States and ‘Tripoli in 1804. Carwnalii was the rightful 
bashaw of ‘Tripoli, but his brother had usurped the throne. In 
this crisis Caramalli joined his forces with the Americans, and 
aided them with large supplies, both of camels and money. 

Alfred H. P. Edwards, son of ex-Governor Edwards of Con- 
necticut, and a descendant of ol@ Jonathan Edwards, died sud- 
denly in New York a few days ago, of disease of the Leart, leaving 
a fortune of several hundred thousand dollars. He married last 
June « daughter of George N. Griswold, and leaves his estate to 
her and their child, if any, if not, to her and his brothers and sis- 
ters, Mrs. Worthington Llooker of New Haven being among the 
latter 


Foreign Etems. 


It is said that there are about seventeen thousand criminal dep- 
redators at large in London, who are known to the police. 


Engineers are now in Spain making surveys in order to ascer- 
tain the possibility of making a tunnel through the Pyrenees. 

M. Ziegler, historical painter, lately died in Paris. Amongst 
other works, the deceased painted the altar-piece of the Madeleine. 

The Russian government has empowered the authorities of 
Odessa to raise a monument to the memory of the late Prince Wo- 
ronzow, on a site opposite to that of the Duke of Richelieu. 

A monument to the memory of the wounded Crimean soldiers 
who died in Liverpool has heen erected, by subscription, on an 
eminence at the north end of St. James’s Cemetery. It consists 
of an obelisk, or shaft, of polished Scotch granite. 

The French emperor has ordered the restoration of the house of 
the Bonaparte family at Ajaccio; and has promised M. Montois, 
the prefect of Corsica, to inseribe 200,000 frances on the civil list of 
1857, for the purpose of building a mansoleum to receive the ashes 
of the mother of Napoleon I. and of Cardinal Fesch. 

Some experiments were recently made at the grand camp at 
Lyons, with a new gun, recently invented by a French officer in 
the Belgian army, named Ben. Although this gun has only one 
barrel, two shots may be fired with it as with a double-barrelled 
one, without the necessity of re-loading. It will carry as far as 
the Minie carbine. 

+ > 


Sands of Gold. 


He who learns not from events, rejects the lessons of ex- 
perience ; he who judges from the event, makes fortune an assessor 
in his judgments.—//are. 


Most natures are insolvent ; cannot satisfy their own wants, 
have an ambition out of all proportion to their practical force, and 
so do lean and beg day and night continually.—FEmerson. 

.-.. There is a vigilance and judgment about trifles, which 
men only get by living in a crowd; and those are the trifles of de- 
tail, on which the success of execution depends.—Jlorner. 

Has it never occurred to us, when surrounded by sorrows, 
that they may he sent to us only for our instruction, as we darken 
the cages of birds when we wish to teach them to sing '—Jean Paul. 

.... He who brings ridicule to bear against truth, finds in his 
hand a blade without a hilt. The most sparkling and pointed 
flame of wit flickers and expires against the incombustible walls 
of her sanctnary.—Lucian. 

When [ behold a fashionable table set out in all its mag- 
nificence, I fancy that I see gouts and dropsies, fevers and lethar- 
gies, with other innumerable distempers, lying in ambuscade 
among the dishes.— Addison. 

Flowing water is at once a picture and a music, which 
causes to flow at the same time from my brain, like a limpid and 
murmuring rivulet, sweet thonghts, charming reveries, and melan- 
choly remembrances.—A/phonse Kerr. 


Soker’s Burdecet. 


A member of the Irish parliament met the reproach of selling 
his country, by “thanking God that he had a country to sell.” 

A grocer advertises in the Burlington Sentinel in the following 
manner :—* //ams and cigars, smoked and unsmoked, by A. S. 
Dewey.” 

A friend says he lost all respect for John Frost, Esq., while 
crossing Cambridge bridge the other night, when the thermometer 
indicated ‘‘2 below.” 

“A penny for your thoughts, madam,” said a gentleman to a 
pert beauty. ‘ They are not worth a farthing, sir,” she replied ; 
“T was thinking of you.” 

An Irish gentleman having purchased an alarm-clock, an ac- 
quaintance asked him what he intended to do with it. “0,” said 
he, ‘it’s the most convenient thing in the world; for I have noth- 
ing to do but to pull the string and wake myself.” 

A wag, the other day, asked his friend, ‘“‘ How many knaves do 
you suppose live in this street besides yourself ?’’—*‘ Besides my- 
self!” replied the other. ‘‘ Do you mean to insult me Well, 
then,” said the first, “how many do you reckon, including your- 
self?” 

Mr. R., soliciting a situation, always wished toimpress his ex- 
treme vigilance on the mind of his imterrogator. ‘‘ During the 
whole of the time I was deputy-commissioner,” said he, “TI did 
not sleep a single night.” Nothing could be more true, he having 
held the office for one day only. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper. after ¢leren years of ur- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, bas become a = household word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and peor. in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

= It is just such a paper as any father. brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family cirele. 

It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, wit! new type, and ia 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eizht 

super royal pages. 

> It is devoted to news, tales. poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mir- 
cellany. wit and humor. 

> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou. who has sixteen years editorial 
experience in Boston 

lL It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line 

it pumbers samorg its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

> Its tales, while they absorb the reader. cultivate a taste for all that is 
good ard beautiful in humanity. 

>> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circie is almost ivealeulabie 

L>>* Its suggestive pages provoke in the yourg an inquirivg spirit, aud add 
to their store of knowledge. 

.>* Its columns «re tree from polities ard all jerring topies, its object being 
to make heme happy. 

(> Icie for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 

TEMMS :-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us ‘tele subseribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate 7” Sample copies sent when desired. 
Published every Suturda; by M. M. BALLOr, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Postoa 
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